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FLORIDA'S GULF COAST 


A land of flowers and sunshine, 
of perpetual enchantment, where 
natural and man-made beauty 
vie with one another to capture 
the eye of the visitor, a land of 
climatic perfection where the 
out-of-doors is always inviting. 


Golf, tennis, riding, mo- 
toring, fishing, boating, 
swimming, sun-bathing, 
archery, skeet—there’s 
an endless variety of 
recreation. 


There’s always some- 
where to go, something 
to do, something to see 
and enjoy. 


And the center of all this wonderful 
West Coast of Florida is sunny St. 
Petersburg. Come this winter. Your 
only regret will be that you didn’t 
come sooner. 


For illustrated booklet 
and information about 
accommodations, write 
A.R. Deaderick, Secre- 
tary, Chamber of Com- 
merce— 


FLORIDA sunsuine 


CITY 
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is planned for you in the } 
cruising programme of the j 


Arandora 
Star 


Write for comprehensive Brochure and 
Programme to: 


BLUE STAR OCEAN TOURS 
3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. Eng- 
land, or any office of the Cunard White Star 
Line in Canada and U. S. A. 


HE WORLD'S MOST DELIG 


Visit SPAIN 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 
THE LAND OF ROMANCE 
THE LAND OF ART 
THE LAND OF HISTORY 
THE LAND OF HEALTH RESORTS 


Stay at these Hotels 


HOTELES UNIDOS, S.A. 


The biggest Hotel Organisation in Spain 


Barcelona ..HOTEL ORIENTE Tarragona ..HOTEL EUROPA 

Barcelona .. HOTEL ESPANA Velencia ... HOTEL VICTORIA 

Sitges HOTEL TERRAMAR-PALACE Alicante .... HOTEL PALACE 

Sitges GOLF HOTEL TERRAMAR ue Granada ... ALHAMBRA-PALACE 


SCOTLAND’S GRANDEST TOURS 


|. GLASGOW TO OBAN AND INVERNESS. Down the 
Clyde in R. M. Turbine Steamer ‘‘King George V.” A 
sparkling sail on the Firth of Clyde, viewing the beauty 
of the famous Kyles of Bute—then by De Luxe coach 
from Ardrishaig to Oban—through the ancient kingdom of 
Dalriada, over one of Scotland’s most picturesque roads. 


Off again by boat—exploring Loch Linnhe and Loch 
Eil with dark Glencoe on the right, and towering Ben 
Nevis ahead. Then from Fort William along the exquisite 
Caledonian Canal, through Loch Lochy, Loch Oich and 
LOCH NESS to Inyerness—a feast of beauty. 

2. OBAN TO STAFFA TOUR. In and around 
AND IONA. The ‘‘Sacred”’ the romantic Ilebridean 
Isle Tour, visiting the Isles—so captivating, so 
wonderful caves of Staffa— mysterious in their pano- 
Iona Cathedral, etc., re- ramic beauty. 

ee to ie by pone Scotland’s Grandest Tours 
and ae he dalton aN live everlastingly in beauti- 
fe ay ful memory. Never miss 
THE HEBRIDEAN them in your Iurope trip! 


Illustrated Brochure and Pro- 
gramme post free from: 


DAVID MACBRAYNE Ltd. 
“The Royal Route Tours’’ 
44 Robertson Street, GLASGOW. C. 2., 
SCOTLAND, or Travel, 116 East I6th 
Street, NEW YORK 
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A Romantic Holidayland 


indelibly associated with the history of the great 
American nation. 

When you come to Europe this year do not fail to 
include a visit to this beautiful part of Ireland, 
with scenery, homesteads and history so familiar 
to many of your ancestors. ry 
Write to the Ulster Tourist Development Associa- 

tion Ltd., (Dept. T), 6, Royal Avenue, Belfast, for 

a copy of their Illustrated Free Guide. 
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TO FRANCE « ENGLAND + GERMANY 


More than 100 round trips each; together, 114 million 
miles, ¥ million passengers; 90 per cent. of — 
original crews still serving. — : 


Jan, 25 to the Winter Olympics in Germany 


Feb. 1 to Midst of the Winter Olympics 


De Luxe Columbus Express 


Winter WestIndies Cruisese Summer Atlantic Crossings 


Ui 


IRELAND * ENGLAND = FRANCE = GERMANY 


< 


Weekly Midnight Sailings: Ist Class $170 up 
Jan. 23 and Jan. 30 sailings to the Winter Olympics 


New York - Homburg 
Hansa - Deutschland 


Cabin crossings: Hapag IN1.5. St.Louis - - Lloyd 5 $.Berlin: 


S 


World Cruise of Hapag Heliance 
Jan. 9 for 139 days, 25 favorite 
Lands; 35,700 miles. Extensive, 
de luxe shore trips included in 
$1750 up. First Class exclusively. 


Literature and Reservations 


Hamburg-American fine - North German Lloyd 


57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“Abakweta” are young 
African natives about to 
be inducted into the state 
of manhood. With a 
strange headdress, grass 
girdles and bodies covered 


with white clay, they 
dance the picturesque 
“Ukutshila.” 

Primitive native life 


may be seen in many 
parts of South Africa— 
the thatched kraal, the 
household routine, the 
marriage ceremonies, 
witch doctors, and war 
dances. 


And in striking contrast 
is South Africa’s modern 
white civilization, with its 
beautiful progressive 
cities, attractive homes 
and lovely gardens—its 
universities, museums, re- 
search laboratories, thea- 
atres, fine hotels, lux- 
urious clubs, and a far 
flung efficient transporta- 
tion system that makes 
travelling a pleasure. 


Blessed with an almost 
perfect climate, and more 
than average sunshine, 
South Africa is a tourists’ 
paradise, where a thrilling 
round of sightseeing may 
be delightfully __ inter- 


rupted by your choice of 
a large variety of outdoor 
sports. 


Cee, 
)OUTH | 


\FRICA_ 


For full information 
apply to 


THOS. COOK & SON—WAGONS- 
LITS, INC., 587-Y Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., or any of their branch 
offices; or any of the other leading tour- 
ist ape travel agencies throughout the 
world. 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
THE KNOX SCHOOL 


Four-year and intensive one-year college 
preparation for girls, Two years of advanced 
work. Art and Music under European-trained 
instructors. 

Horsemanship under Colonel G. Dolenga- 
Kovalersky, formerly of the Russian Imperial 
Cuirassiers Regiment of the Guard and Grad- 
uate of the Officers’ Cayalry School at Pet- 
rograd, Russia. 

Professional instructors in crew, tennis, 
golf, swimming. Other athletic activities. 

Mrs, Russell Houghton, Principal 
Box 0 Cooperstown, N. 


OAK GROVE 


A Friends School for Girls 


Emphasizes College Preparation, Music, Art, 
Expression. Physical Education, Secretarial 


Science. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Joyous outdoor life among Maine hills. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals 
Box 154 Vassalboro, Maine 


ANNA HEAD 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Established 1887 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Accredited—East and West 
Post Graduate Department and Lower School 
Outdoor life the year round. Swimming, 
Riding, Tennis 
A homelike School in a College Town 


Write for catalog 


Miss Mary E. Wilson, L.H.D., Principal 
2528 Channing Way Berkeley, Calif. 


When You Travel, Leaye Your Children at 


MERRICOURT 


They will be safe, happy and healthy in 
this homelike Country Boarding School and 
Camp for girls and boys from 1 to 12 years. 


Under personal care of directors. By month 
or year at reasonable rates. 


For illustrated booklet 
Rev. and Mrs. John T. Kingsbury 
Berlin, Conn. 


Write the schools or for further help to 
PORTER SARGENT 


Educational Advisor, 
11 Beacon St., Boston 


- THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 

S/S “SCANPENN”’ 

S/S “SCANYORK’’ 

S/S “SCANMAIL” 
S/S “SCANSTATES” 

ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NotaTip ina Trip 


Figure your Washington trip 
less tips, stay at the Dodge. 
Enjoy the delightful Walled-in 
Flower Garden, Outdoor Roof 
Lounge for Guests, Outdoor 
Rustic Clubroom. 


Send for Booklet 


Single 

“How to Spend a $2—$5 

De Week or a day in Double 
LE “Washington” $4—88 


DODGE HOTEL 


ON CAPITOL HILL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


An instant success .... 


The Body Beautiful 


Superb photographs of the 
nude human form. 8% x 12 
Printed in gravure. 


inches. 
Spiral binding. At all book- 
sellers, or direct from Dodge 


Publishing Company, 116 
East 16th Street, New York. 
$3.00 
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Capes . 
Arizona-California 


GOLDEN STATE 


LIMITED 


Air-Conditioned Throughout—No Extra Fare 


Quickest daily through service by many hours Chicago 
to Phoenix—shortest to San Diego—most novel and color- 
ful to Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. Only through sery- 
ice to El Paso, Tucson, Chandler, Indio and Palm Springs. 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific—the comfortable low- 
altitude route to the Coast. 

Daily Pullmans also from Minneapolis-St. Paul and St. 
Louis via Kansas City. 


aOCK ISLAND 


Mail This Coupon 
L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 


1 
' Rock Island Lines : 
i 782 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, II. : 
I Please send me literature on Arizona and Southern California with com- | 
| plete travel information. l 
I ! 
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FLORIDA 


via THE “CRUISE-WAY”’ 


xk kk 


FARES INCLUDE 
MEALS AND 
STATEROOM 

ACCOMMODATIONS 
xk k 
MIAMI 


$ ROUND 
up TRIP 


From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Wes Kk 


JACKSONVILLE 


$ ROUND 
up TRIP 


From New York Tuesdays, ' 
Thursdays, Saturdays. 
xk k 
TAKE YOUR CAR 
Low Round Trip Rates 
to JACKSONVILLE $37.50 
to MIAMI . ._ . $47.50 
When accompanied by two 
passengers; $5 higher if 
only one. 


ye Much more pleasant the “Cruise-way”.. . 
with exhilarating sea-air and sunshine, health- 
ful relaxation and sociable shipboard life to 
make your trip a delightful one. 4 Best of all 
the cost is low, because YOUR TICKET IN- 
CLUDES EVERYTHING—good food, attentive 
service and comfortable accommodations. 
% Big, modern, luxurious liners with open 
and glassed-in promenades, sports, orches- 
tras, etc. 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


545 Fifth Ave., New York; Boston; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh, Chicago or 
Authorized Tourist Agents 


<FarER SPORT 
(Ountry ot the World 


If you are longing for the heights of health and 


the blood-tingling exhilaration of all winter 
sports—no spot on the globe offers them in 
such perfection as Switzerland. There gather 
the most interesting and colorful people 
and you are welcomed to modern hotels 


or charming inns with true Swiss hospitality. 


Special 30% favre reduction to foreign 
guests staying six days or more. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SKI-TOURING 


IN THE ALPS 


Mastering a World of Snow and lce— Adventures with Daring Ski-Runners — 
Climbing a Giant Peak in Mid-Winter 


By EDWIN MULLER 


peaks that separates Zermatt from the remote and beauti- 
ful little village of Saas Fe. 

It was some years ago and I knew even less about mountain- 
eering than I do now. My guide, Otto Furrer, was laboring 
diligently to instill in me the beginnings of knowledge. 

I'd had a hard day of it. We had climbed the Rimpfisch- 
horn, a thirteen thousand foot peak, and then descended to the 
Hubel Glacier, a vast, snow-covered expanse leading up to the 
Allalin Pass. The sun reached its surface about the same time 
we did and it was heavy plodding. Furthermore, there were 
hidden crevasses underfoot, and at every step my muscles were 
tense in fear that the footing might suddenly give way. 

I went first on the rope. Otto’s explanation of this order of 
going was terse and logical: 

“If you fall in, mein Herr, I can pull you out, but if I fall 
—” and he looked at me disparagingly. 

In fact I was very glad that his shoulders were the sort that 
can just about get through an ordinary doorway. Neither of 
us fell in, but by the time we were halfway down the slopes on 
the other side of the Pass I would have liked to call it a day. 

Here it was steeper going. Slopes of shale were interspersed 
with stretches of hard snow tilted up at the angle of a steep 
roof. We came to the upper edge of one of these slopes which 
was about a hundred yards long. I looked at it with distaste. 
Three hundred weary steps down. 

But Otto had planned otherwise. 

“Watch closely, mein Herr.” 

We took off the rope at this point. Otto 
stepped on the snow, gave a push and started 
down. He slid with increasing momentum, 
standing poised in perfect balance, his ice-ax 
held behind him with its point against the 
snow. When his pace grew too fast he leaned 
back against the ax which acted as a brake. 
When he wanted to change his direction he 
seemed to be able to do it at will. In a few 
seconds he was at the foot of the slope—as easy 
and graceful an exploit as I have ever seen. 


2-1 in the Valais, I was crossing the mighty wall of 


in 


THE KINGDOM OF SNOW 


Skiing is perhaps the most exhilarating of 
winter sports. Good ski-runners are not con- 
fined to the restrictions of an artificial ice 
rink or, a toboggan run. Theirs is the white 
world of mountains and valleys through 
which they may wander at will. Skiing 
satisfies two of the most elementary human 
impulses, the desire for exploration and 
the desire for speed. 


Paul Wolff from European 


That was my introduction to glissading, a mountaineering 
maneuver that might be called skiing without skis. 

Obeying Otto’s hail I tried it myself. I wasn’t so good. In 
fact, before I was halfway down, I was sitting flat. I arrived at 
the foot pushing about half the surface snow ahead of me. 

Otto’s mastery of glissading was easy to understand. Even in 
those days he was noted for his skiing and today, as I was told 
last summer on competent authority, he is the best skier in 
Switzerland. 

It was from the glissade that skiing in the Alps probably 
evolved. It was essentially a quick means of getting down hill. 

Alpine skiing does not have the long unbroken history that 
it does in Scandinavia. In those northern lands it has been in 
universal use for more than a thousand years. It is a regular 
means of getting from place to place, and children learn it prac- 
tically as soon as they learn to walk. That, by the way, makes 
it exceedingly hard for the Scandinavians to teach skiing. They 
find it impossible to explain their own effortless technic, just 
as you might find it hard to explain to an adult the almost 
equally complicated technic of ordinary walking. 

There is evidence that in the Alps for several hundred years 
the peasants in various regions have used skis as a means for 


SKI FLIGHT 


The gelandesprung is one of the most exciting tricks of the skilful 

ski-runner. When he has attained sufficient speed, he uses his two 

sticks to lift himself into the air to a height of three or four feet, 
thereby sailing safely over any small obstacles in his way. 


getting down hill quickly. But it is only since the 1890's that 
skiing has had any acceptance as a sport. 

Then it took root here and there. One of the earliest centers 
was at Lilienfeld, in the hills near Vienna, where Herr Zdarsky 
taught what he knew of the art to those who came to him. 

The Lilienfeld technic clearly borrowed from glissading. The 
skier carried one large stick which he used as a brake, as the 
glissader uses his ice-ax. 

That’s outmoded now. A ski-runner like Otto uses the two 
sticks that he carries as a means of pushing himself along faster 
on the level or uphill. When he wants to reduce his speed down- 
hill he does it by making turns, swooping down the steep slope 
in a series of beautifully linked curves. 

Nowadays the leading ski school in the Austrian Alps and one 
of the best known skiing centers in the world is at St. Anton 


DOWNHILL RUN 


The splendid slopes of the moun- 
tains above Adelboden in the 
Bernese Oberland provide an ideal 
place for skiing. There are few 
thrills in sport comparable to the 
swift descent of a long unbroken 
hill of snow at a speed ranging 
from twenty to forty miles an hour. 


ON THE RACE COURSE 


The skier who travels at high 
speed must possess strong legs, a 
fine sense of balance and consider- 
able courage. He must be able to 
foretell changes in the texture of 
the snow, and he must quickly 
counteract changes in speed by 
accurate readjustments in balance. 
This skier is rounding one of the 
turns on the race course at Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen, where the 
winter Olympic Games are to be 
held. The downhill ski-race pro- 
vides a greater variety of excite- 
ment than the more spectacular 
ski-jumps. 
d 


German Railroads Information Office 


in the Arlberg. There the famous Hannes Schneider is in com- 
mand, a lean and eagle-eyed veteran who taught himself to ski 
on barrel staves before he could afford anything better. Now 
he has a corps of instructors, and every season the easy practice 
slopes above the village are dotted with hundreds of his pupils. 

They are kept at it week after week. Climb up the slope— 
slide down—make your turn—look hopefully at the master. 

“Was that any better?” 

“Not good, mein Herr. The knees—keep them bent and 
springy. And the body more forward.” 

Clamber up and try again. It takes grim patience to learn 
to ski. 

Another Austrian center is at Kitzbiih] where the Prince of 
Wales goes for his winter sports. Others are in the high moun- 
tain valleys around Innsbruck and in the Salzkammergut. 


BE. Gyger 


It’s to Switzerland that the greatest number of visitors go for 
their ski holidays. Davos and Pontresina, St. Moritz, still the 
height of fashion, Montana, Miirren—there are scores and scores 
of places. Geneva during a League of Nations session is no more 
cosmopolitan than a Swiss winter sport resort. People come 
from every part of Europe of course, and hordes of English. 
It’s surprising how many Japanese are there, and especially how 
well they ski. They not only have a natural aptitude for it, but 
they have the nerve to try anything. They’re going to win the 
Winter Olympics before very many years. 

One used to think of skiing as exclusively a mid-winter sport. 
It’s good then, of course, but in the Alps it’s just as good in the 
spring or even in June. You can follow the snow line up as 
the season advances—the lower valley at Christmas time, the 
upper slopes in March and April and the glaciers in May. There 
are even places, like the Jungfrau Joch and the great bowl of 
the Concordia Platz, where good skiing can be had all summer. 
Connoisseurs say that the best surface comes in April—hard 
snow underneath and the top just softened by the sun. Another 
advantage of spring skiing is the contrasts that you enjoy. You 
can spend a vigorous morning battling the keen winds and 
snow of the upper levels, then, for the afternoon, lie on the 
grass and bask in the sun in the valley. 

When you’ve spent your days and weeks on the practice 
slopes, acquiring the knack of keeping on your feet at a mod- 
erate speed, of doing a simple stem turn without collapsing into 
a Chinese puzzle of sticks, skis, and legs; when you’ve gone 
beyond that and learned to sweep around in a passable Christi- 
ania or Telemark—where do you go from there? 

For some the answer is competition—working up through 
the racing and jumping events that have become fixtures at 
every skiing center. As to that we’ll have more to say later. 

For others the supreme end of skiing is touring in the moun- 
tains. Start out in the tingling air of the early morning with 
your lunch in a riicksack. Climb up the valley ways, cross a 
glacier, zig-zag up the highest slopes, right up to the last summit 
rocks of some great peak. It’s probably taken you most of the 
day. Then point your skis downhill and in half an hour of 
breathless descent you’re back at the door of your inn. 

Ski-touring in the Alps has divided its devotees into two 


SUN WORSHIPPERS IN THE SNOW 


The glorious sun of Arosa in the Grisons makes it possible for skiers 

to enjoy trips in the mountains clad only in bathing suits. However, 

those who would emulate these hardy young women must beware of a 

long exposure to the sun. Snow augments the intensity of the actinic 
rays and sunburn comes quickly. 


schools, differing profoundly and violently. On the one hand 
are those who live only for the slide downhill; for them the toil 
up to the top is only the sour that must be taken with the 
sweet. Then there are those who hold that the climbing is the 
nobler work. 

A representative of one of these ways of thinking once went 
skiing with one of the other. The downhill fellow glumly 
pushed and plodded his way up, taking no interest in life. He 
only revived when, late in the afternoon, they reached the top 
and prepared to start down. At that point the uphill devotee 
turned to him with a shining face. 

“What a glorious time we’ve had,” he exclaimed. “Pity it’s 
about over.” 

Now the downhill crowd can have things just as they like 
them, if they go to the right places. All over the Alps funicular 
railways have been constructed at strategic points. You ride 
up and ski down. You may make a run half a dozen times in 
a day instead of once. In Miirren there’s a group that shame- 
lessly calls itself The Downhill Only Club. The volume of scorn 
and contempt that has been poured on the heads of that or- 
ganization by the other crowd would make a hardened criminal 
mend his ways. I’ve noticed that nowhere in the Alps is that 
scorn so intense as in places like the Arlberg where, as yet, 
there are no funiculars. 
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CLIMBING THE WHITE PEAKS 


The climax of skiing experience is the winter ascent of Alpine peaks in which skiing and climbing are combined. These two mountaineers are on 


the Pischahorn near Davos. 


They are carrying their skis because the other side of the peak onto which they have climbed was too steep. When 


climbing on skis most mountaineers use seal skin covers which slip over the skis, hair side out, with the nap pointing back. 


Skiing in the high Alps can be a fairly dangerous sport. Of 
course even a tyro can keep to the gentle slopes of the lower 
valleys and be as safe as if he were walking to church. But if 
you go up to the heights you have to know a thing or two—and 
not only about the management of your skis. 

Avalanches are the principal danger. The worst ones, the big- 
gest, happen in the spring, when the vast accumulation of snow 
that falls in the winter is loosened by the warm sun of mid-day 
and slides off. It may be only a trickle that you could step across 
or it may thousands of tons of snow and ice, roaring down at a 
hundred miles an hour, with blocks of ice as big as cottages 
rolling along in front of it. 

Not long ago in Switzerland a skier was traversing alone the 
face of a steep slope. Further down it grew even steeper until 
it curved over the edge of a precipice. Suddenly he heard above 
him a deep, cracking noise—an ominous sound to mountain- 
eers. He looked up and saw that the snow surface a few yards 
above him had split right across. As he watched it the crack 
widened. The snow on which he was standing began to move— 
slowly, then a little faster. He struggled to make his way off to 
the side, but the snow piled over his skis and he was taken 
off his feet. 

How he got out of it he doesn’t quite know. All he remem- 
bers is thrashing his arms and legs, literally swimming on the 
surface of the moving mass. The snow stream was as yet only 
a few yards wide and, whether by luck or intention, his floun- 


dering took him to its edge and on the firm surface beyond. 

He lay there and watched the avalanche gather speed and 
momentum until it poured like a Niagara over the precipice 
below. 

There was another avalanche adventure that had an audience. 

A crowd was standing near the Jungfrau Joch watching the 
maneuvers of some skiers on a slope above. Two of the latter 
unwisely ventured too far to the right of the slope, a point that 
was threatened from above by overhanging masses of ice. 

They were roped together. That is often done by skiers as 
well as by climbers, for greater safety on a crevassed glacier. 
Sometimes downhill races are held between roped couples, and 
I believe that these two were practicing for such an event. 

Somebody in the crowd watching them called out and pointed 
to the slope. A hundred yards or so above the couple a big ice 
pinnacle could be seen just beginning to topple over. It fell 
with a noise like thunder and immediately started a snow aval- 
anche that swept down toward the two skiers. It wasn’t a broad 
avalanche but they were directly in its path. 

The crowd gasped. Some of them realized what was likely to 
happen. The two would instinctively hurl themselves out of the 
line of danger. They would almost certainly go in opposite 
directions. They’d forget about the rope. 

But training won over panic. The leader on the rope gave 
the word of command and the other faced his skis around. 
Working together they took a quartering course downhill and 


slipped out of the path of destruction with a second or two to 
spare. 

The audience yelled like a football crowd at a last minute 
touchdown. 

But the best way to avoid avalanches is not to go where they 
are likely to happen. Snow-craft is a science well understood 
in the Alps today and the ski-runner who goes up to the heights, 
if he is not an expert himself, should go only where he has 
been told on good authority that it is safe. 

For the thorough-going experts the climax of skiing experi- 
ence is probably to be found in big expeditions, winter ascents 
of the great summits of the Alps. These are usually a combina- 
tion of skiing and climbing—skis wherever they can be used 
and, where they can’t, fingers and toes. 

One of the most notable of such exploits was the ascent of 
the Eiger by Arnold Lunn and three companions. 

Mr. Lunn is the dean of English ski-runners in the Alps. 
Indeed there can hardly be a handful of others who were on 
skis back in the nineties and who are still first class performers. 

For many years he has been lucky enough to spend his win- 
ters at Mirren. There, from the shelf on which the village 
stands, he can look out across a deep, narrow valley at the stu- 
pendous wall of the Bernese Oberland. At the left of that wall 
stand three giants, the Jungfrau, the Ménch and the Eiger; 
Maiden, Monk and Ogre. 

It was the Ogre that stirred Lunn’s ambition. It is a vast 


wedge of granite, its steep flanks and ridges covered with snow 
and ice, soaring up ten thousand feet above the valleys at its 
foot. From the lofty ridge that joins it to the Ménch a glacier 
sweeps down to the valley in one majestic curve. Halfway up 
this frozen river is broken by an ice-fall, a labyrinth of deep 
crevasses and shaky pinnacles, 

The Eiger has gone through the usual evolution of Alpine 
peaks. First an inaccessible summit too dangerous even to be 
attempted, then tentatively tried by a few bolder spirits, it was 
climbed at last, and became a regular expedition for experts and 
well-guided parties. But only in summer. 

Lunn, studying it year after year, decided that the thing could 
be done in winter as well, and for the most part on ski. He 
chose the month of May which, in mountaineering, is definitely 
a winter month. Two of his companions were Amstutz and 
Richardet, both brilliant climbers and ski-runners at Berne 
University. Richardet was killed a year later on one of the great 
rock ridges of Mont Blanc. The fourth member of the party 
was a porter, Fritz Amacher. 

The glacier was the key to the ascent. They planned to climb 
it on skis as far as the ice-fall, cut and clamber through the maze 
of ice, then resume the skis all the way to the final ridge. 
Most of the climb would have to be done at night because, after 
the midday sun had begun to melt the snow the whole expanse 
of the glacier would be exposed to avalanches from the slopes 
that bordered it. 


WINTER PANORAMA IN TYROL 


An aerial railway runs to Hafelekar, one of the many peaks in the environs of Innsbruck. Here in midwinter, high above one of Austria’s loveliest 
valleys, is a white Eden for skiers. During the warm midday hours it is often warm enough to sit out in the open without hats or overcoats. 


Austrian Tourist Bure 
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The start was to be from the Eiger Glacier station of the 
Jungfrau Railway, at the lower tip of the glacier. Lunn spent 
the afternoon studying through a telescope every square foot 
of the ice-fall, trying to find and impress on his memory the 
route that would save them precious hours later on. Meanwhile 
Amstutz and Richardet put on their skis, roped themselves to- 
gether and went up to reconnoitre the lower stretches of the 
glacier. They thought that this would be safe as long as they 
didn’t venture too high, but it was a miscalculation almost fatal. 

Lunn, watching them, saw a great sheet of ice peel off the 
cliffs and, breaking into a thousand pieces, thunder down to- 
ward them. But they kept cool and, turning together, darted off 
to the side out of its path. After that they gave up further 
scouting and came back. 

The start was made a little after ten p.M. They moved up the 
easy lower part of the glacier in freezing cold and in darkness 
that the moon had not yet risen to dispel. But before long a 
silver rim appeared above an intervening buttress and at once 
the ice cliffs and pinnacles around them were flooded with soft 
light. They climbed rapidly, in cheerful spirits. 

At last they reached the ice-fall and stopped to take off their 
skis. The first obstacle was a sheer wall of ice whose upper 
part was split by a crack. Richardet solved it by using his ax 
to cut hand and footholds up to the crack, then wedging his 
body in and wriggling his way up. He disappeared from sight, 
the others heard him breathing painfully, but finally his shout 
of triumph told them that he was up. The skis were hauled 
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IN THE LOTSCHEN V ALLEY 


Winter snows nearly obliterate the houses of the small 
villages in the Létschen valley, a wild and picturesque 
ravine high in the Alps. 


MOUNTAINS OF THE BERNESE OBERLAND 


Miirren is superbly situated on a terrace high above 
a deep, narrow valley. Towering above the village 
are many mussive mountain peaks including the 
Welterhorn, the Jungfrau and the Eiger. The last of 
these was climbed in winter on skiis by Arnold Lunn 
and his companions. Todav peaks are scaled on skis 
which formerly could only be climbed in summer. 
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IN SEARCH OF OLD JAPAN 


By EDGAR LAJTHA 
Photographs by the author 


HIGEZO KAMIYA is a student at the Imperial University 
in Tokio. His sensitive Japanese soul, however, is jarred 
by the discords of the transition period in the metropolis: 

the varied searchlights in the sky, the artificial cherry blossoms 
in the subway, the small wooden houses stifled by the larger 
stone buildings. 

Yearning for nature, the young man deserts Tokio once every 
fortnight for the villages of the countryside. He explores those 
villages where trains are only specters in the distance; hamlets 
whose inhabitants have never ridden on a railroad. These simple 
peasants, wading in the water of the rice 
fields, stare at the passing expresses by day, 
or have their dreams at night disturbed 
by their rumble in the distance. 

Kamiya is going to take me with him on 
one of his trips. We are able to arrange 
to have a fast express train slow up to let 
us off at an unimportant village along its 
route. 

After a few hours’ ride we are standing 
in the passageway between two cars of the 
express, shaking backward and forward. 
The train slackens its tempo as a village 
comes into view. We see small cottages 
with ladders reaching up toward the roofs. 
On the last rung of some of the high lad- 
ders hang old-fashioned fire bells. As the 
straw roofs draw nearer, the train slows 
down and we leap off, falling into the 
water of a rice field. We are wet to the 
skin. In the distance, the express has 
picked up speed and is racing away. 

The sun is hot. We wander on narrow 
footpaths which divide hundreds of rice 
fields from the big and small lakes. The 
peasants, wading about in rubber boots, 
earry their children on their backs while at 
work. On cross beams over the fields hang 
baskets which are reflected in the shallow 
water and in which there are hundreds of 
husks. As late as seventy years ago, the 
Mikado paid his officials with these husks. 
They were nourishment and money. 

Through little canals, water ripples from 
one field to the next. This system is two 
thousand years old. Flowers grow on the 
little spots of earth between the fields 
which have been left over after the mathe- 
matical division of the land. On them, the 
peasants plant their most colorful garden 
flowers. 

A folk singer approaches. His dark blue 
kimono flutters in the wind. A tobacco 
pouch hangs from his girdle, and in his 


Patient, industrious, religious and patriotic, 

the Japanese peasant carries on the oldest 

traditions of his nation. In a country where 

eighty-five percent of the lund is non-arable 

that farmer is fortunate who possesses more 
than a single acre. 


arms is the koto, a thirteen-stringed Japanese lute. The sun 
rays play on his narrow bald pate. The double of the mysteri- 
ous, mythical figure of the folk singer mirrors itself in the water 
of the lake. 

The thirteen strings of his koto are of cat gut. Now, he plays 
them before a peasant house of the village of Myakawa. The 
house sleeps and dreams; a straw covered work of art, closed in 
on all sides by wood, bamboo and paper. 

The old man is singing the third verse of a song about the 
love of the birds: 


“ 


. . and the lark in the plains and the pheasants in the mountains 
and the quail in the grass they all think about their tales of love.” 


The fragile house of wood and paper strips seems to shake, 
heave, awake and unfold. Exactly in the center, the front wall 
parts in two. The sides are pushed ajar and a small brown 
youngster in a blue dotted kimono, barefooted and slit-eyed, 
puts a gray mass on the threshold. Then, the paper walls close 
again. The old man picks up the token—dried fish—and bows 
deeply before the house. 

On the narrow pathways the next figures we encounter are 
the village doctor and his helper. Hung from a beam across 
his back, the apprentice carries the entire village pharmacy in 
a chest as he walks respectfully six steps behind his master. 

Finally we reach the one street leading through Myakawa. 
Women ride by on bicycles, their kimonos of varied shades fly- 
ing like sails. Otherwise, life on the street is tranquil. On the 
backs of oxen and horses, peasants are leading the rice crops 
homewards. I ask Kamiya about the oxcarts with the countless 
clean wooden pots. “They carry fertilizer for the precious land.” 
he says. 

Children trip out of school and disperse toward their separate 
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GLIMPSES OF RURAL LIFE IN JAPAN 


The rapid industrialization of Japan. has had re- 
sults which the peasantry have not been able to 
escape. None the less, in those regions far from 
large cities and railroads, rural life still follows 
patterns set by centuries long past. With heroic 
toil the peasants have made of Japan’s countryside 
one vast garden for themselves and their gods. 
But each year they must struggle more desperately 
to feed the increasing urban population and meet 
the rising taxes. All of these scenes are typical of 
the more prosperous sections of old Japan. At the 
upper left a peasant woman is seen at work in the 
rice field with her wicker basket strapped to her 
back. At the lower left a housewife is praying be- 
fore one of the shrines found in so many cottages. 
The family seated at its midday meal is relatively 
wealthy. The floor covered with a mat which 
may be walked on only in stocking feet; the walls 
are adjustable; the windows are of paper. Above 
is a group of school boys in fencing costumes with 
the wooden sticks that are substituted for swords. 


In all parts of Japan the bath is an im- 
portant ritual. At the upper left a Jap- 
anese farmer’s wife is seen giving her two 
youngsters their daily scrubbing, while 
her husband looks on benevolently from 
the window. The bath tub is a crude 
contraption but the steaming hot water 
is efficacious. 


Rice is the principal crop in Japan, and 
more than fifty percent of the land is de- 
voted to its cultivation. To force the 
utmost yield from the rice fields requires 
unremitting labor and scrupulous care. 


The radio is a symbol of transition in 

rural Japan. At the lower left one of 

the wealthier farmers is tuning in on a 

Tokio station. He belongs to a family 

that can trace its ancestors back for cen- 

turies as the crest on his kimono indi- 
cates. 


In Japanese houses hollow spaces be- 

tween the walls are used as cupboards. 

At the lower right a peasant housewife 

is packing away the mattresses and bed- 
ding for the day. 


villages. They are not dressed in uniform as in Tokio, but in 
blue dotted kimonos. They walk in small groups, not singly. 
Groups foster community spirit, say the regulations. 

These children are mystified. I am the first foreigner they 
have ever seen in their lives. This, indeed, is the unexpected 
for Myakawa. But Kamiya, thinking I may not understand, 
says something to them in a low tone of voice. ce,» sees chil: 
dren, this is a foreigner .. .” Then, of course, they all gape. 

At the school house, a modest wooden barracks with large 
windows, the daily teachers’ conference is ending as we arrive. 
The entire faculty greets us at the door. Shoes are changed for 
slippers. 

There is a single little woman teacher amidst eight men. She 
appears to be their servant rather than a colleague. Her tiny 
hands pass around the obligatory tscha, bitter green Japanese 
tea. But only the men may call the green tea, tscha. For the 
woman, it is o-tscha, honorable tea. And while the male teachers 
call water, mizu, the little woman calls it o-mizu, honorable 
water. 

In their broken English, the teachers explain that the Japan- 
ese language comprises almost five different types of speech; 
that of the men, of the women, of the men to the servants, of 
the servants to the men and that of the court. 

How badly her European clothes fit the little teacher! As if 
sensing this, she disappears. In hardly more than the flickering 
of an eyelid, she is back in a kimono. A cloud of blue, gold and 
violet, the little woman is more like a picture than a living 
person in her native costume. 

The children have all gone. The faculty, too, is going home. 
They all bow low before a cement-enclosed shrine in the middle 
‘of the school yard. Beside this edifice without windows, the 
school barracks seem unimportant. Yet this structure houses 
only a photograph: a picture of Emperor Hirohito, the Father 
of The Great Japanese Family. 

The photograph symbolizes the omnipresent spirit of the Em- 
peror wherever there are Japanese. It is the sacred duty of both 
students and teachers to bow before and after school in front 
of this image of their ruler. These shrines accompany the 
Japanese in all countries to which they go. Manchuria has 
many. They are found wherever there are Japanese school chil- 
dren. 


In many schools, however, the photograph is hung in the main 
school building. Only in the past few years have some schools 
been able to afford to build the little shrines in their court- 
yards. But in no event may this picture be allowed to burn. 
During the great earthquake of 1923, many teachers lost their 
lives trying to save these photographs from fires. 

Deeply the heavy gong of the Shinto Temple sounds through 
the rustle of the trees. It is an anniversary of the holy building. 
The ancestors of the Imperial Family are the gods of this 
Temple. Peasants stand before the steps. They clap their hands 
three times and then fold them. Now they are praying to the 
ancestors of their race. 

Before the Shinto altar, Kamiya also prays as the trees whis- 
per. Kamiya believes in the godlike purity of the human soul. 
He believes it can become a tabernacle of revelation. Looking 
into the temple mirror, his religion teaches him to compare the 
human heart to this silver disc. When it is unclouded, the mir- 
ror reflects the spirit of godliness. 

Kamiya continues to look deeply into the smooth silver dise. 
A single thought permeates his whole being. It is the principal 
doctrine of his religion—Know Thyself. 

The trees of the forest murmur in soft music. 

Kamiya speaks of his religion. Not world-encompassing like 
the Christian, it was created only for the Japanese. Their Shin- 
toism is rather a state’s cult, than a religion. Still more, it is a 
racial cult. It teaches the sublimity of the Japanese race. But 
it does not see this sublimity in terms of physical advantages, 
but rather in godliness. 

Glancing at the wonderful countryside around Myakawa, I 
am impressed by its sheer natural beauty. Kamiya, however, 
sees it with an awe inspired by religious fervor. For here was 
the sacred dwelling place of the gods who were also his ances- 
tors. A permanent earthly representative of these ancestors still 
lives on this earth. He is the ancestral High Priest of the Shinto 
cult: The Emperor. 

Only in paradise may there be lovelier villages. Myakawa is 
like an open air exhibition, as if nature had just been freshly 
painted anew, and everything polished this very morning. 

The houses of the rich peasants stand next to the houses of 
the poor. Yet, if the house and courtyard of the poorest peasant 
were transplanted to the Riviera, it would hold its place among 
the loveliest villas. The house of the rich peasant is simple. The 
house of the poor peasant is simple. In Japan, among rich and 
poor alike, simplicity is the keynote of good taste. There are 
innumerable subtleties in Japanese costumes, decorations and art 
which escape the insensitive eye of the foreigner. 

The trees, dark green specimens of cedars, are cut to form 
giant protecting walls. Instead of growing straight up, they 
spread wide, keeping the houses cool in summer. These houses 
rest on a few pillars. When the doors are open on three sides, 
the whole life of the household is open before all eyes. When 
the families are working in the fields, only the old women sit 
upon the clean mats of the beautiful empty houses. Yet the 
houses give the impression of being furnished. 

While Occidentals crowd their living rooms with furniture, 
the Japanese house is nearly empty. Often little low tables are 
the only furniture. The fourth wall, which cannot be pushed 
apart, provides space for storing the bed linen which is laid on 
the mats at night. The wealthy occasionally build storehouses 
for their treasures near their homes. In them they store precious 
dresses and furniture and extra supplies of rice. 

In Myakawa the rich peasant lives as he does elsewhere. High 
walls surround his garden. His main door is like that of a Bud- 
dhist temple. Against the steep walls are narrow ladders which 
workmen use to clip evergreen trees into their peculiar shapes. 

Suada san, the richest peasant of Myakawa, sits upon spot- 
less tatamis, the smooth straw mats of a Japanese home. Beside 
the scroll in the alcove of the reception room is a round porce- 
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Mount Williamson, one of the great monarchs of the High Sierras, rises in a massive pile to a height of 14,384 feet, dominating the Owens River 
alley. The total length of the valley is one hundred and twenty miles; its width varies from two to fifteen miles. 


LUMINOUS VALLEY 


A Forgotten Corner of Old California—Ceological Wonders of the 


Owens River Country —Tales of a Vanished Frontier 


By HILDEGARDE FLANNER 


NYO COUNTY in the east central part of California is ten 

thousand square miles on the map. It is that many miles of 

mountain, valley, canyon, desert and selected grandeur of 
view. Less than a century ago it was a hard place for men of 
our race to penetrate for the first time and conquer. It is not 
easy to keep today. Like all real places in the West it is strenu- 
ous as well as beautiful. Professional praisers do not mention 
the menace that defines California’s romance. The desert and 
the drought. The desert is not merely a place in history 
through which pioneers struggled in agony and which was con- 
veniently forgotten in the next generation. Nor is the desert 
an annex of Hollywood where week-ends in expensive Spanish 
atmosphere may be spent expensively swimming and dining. 
The desert is here, constant and waiting, wherever you are, in 
the middle of the city or miles distant in Borega or the Pana- 
mint. It is lying in your garden. Withhold the water for a 
month and you will see. Poor Inyo knows this well. 

Inyo means the Owens River Valley. That means that at 
sunset the shadow of the High Sierras to the west lies upon the 
feet of the Inyo Mountains to the east. It is that narrow, and 
yet large enough to be the scene of some of the finest geological 
events in the West. Glaciers, volcanoes, earthquakes have all 
done their vast bit to make this valley a pictorial specialty. 
We think of the earth as fairly well finished, but geologic time 
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passes so dimly in relation to our sharp human time that until 
upheaval marks a difference we do not know earth alters under 
us. Well within contemporary memory an earthquake in the 
valley raised a fault scarp of twenty-five feet. The scarp, run- 
ning through soft material, has itself perceptibly worn away. 
It was this same earthquake, in 1872, John Muir had the good 
luck to feel more than one hundred miles away in Yosemite. 
Good luck, for he saw a pinnacle fall, an experience that rarely 
overtakes even the most patient and wistful geologist. Still more 
recently, for reasons to be explained, the great Owens Lake has 
vanished, and a wide fertile region slowly filled by alluvial de- 
posits and for a short time made to flower for the white man, 
is going back to the desert. 

It is difficult to describe the effect of the Owens Valley, al- 
though the place is big enough to support any adjective. The 
truth about it is clean and open and unlimited. It is a vast 
trough jammed with light and space. The light stands all about 
and sheds up from the earth as it sheds down from the sky. 
Light rears up, it lies shimmering, too. Toward evening the 
mountains on the east, where they are called the White Moun- 
tains, glow orange and ochre and slide through violet to shades 
of heliotrope. The valley is one hundred twenty miles long and 
by instrumental measurement, from two to eight broad. This 
does not include the facts of vision which are better measured 


by the distance from crest to crest, which varies 
from fifteen to forty miles. So the valley has a 
tremendous spread, where it wallows in light, 
wind and heat, enclosed by the sheer Sierra and 
the mysterious colors, like acres of steepled flow- 
ers, blooming and consuming on the opposite 
mountains. 3 

Scientists report that the evidence found here 
of faulting and of shifting earth movements is ex- 
ceptional. More visible to the bright and glanc- 
ing eye of the happy motorist are the dead vol- 
canoes and the miles of black lava flow. From a 
government monograph on the geology of Inyo by 
Dr. Adolph Knopf we learn that there were at 
least three separate epochs of eruption. The vol- 
canoes were busy here before the glaciers sent 
down their waters and their slopes of detritus 
which have partly covered some of the intergla- 
cial lava. Records in basalt supersigned by old 
moraines. 

As you come up the valley from the south you 
encounter long stretches of funereal rock. It is 
dotted with spots of grey foliage. In the distance 
it keeps a certain movement, it laps over the 
earth and is not without an ancient rhythm of 
“to flow.” Near at hand it is the most hellish 
appearing rock the earth brings forth, meanly 
jagged, hard, brutal. Onomatopoeia benefits by 
the term “clinkery lava.” It seems too much that 
man could ever shape it to human uses. How- 
ever, it was employed back in Utah by the indus- 
trious Mormons, combined with red sandstone in 
house building. It was used by the Inyo Indians 
to mark off the circles of their dwellings. It is 
used today by the State Highway Department to 
face embankment cuts along the road. It gives a 
neat but morbid touch. 

In the south end of the valley extending from 
Olancha well toward Lone Pine is the dry bed of 
Owens Lake, twenty miles long. Owens Lake was 
one of the old waters resulting from long ages of 
American ice, probably the second ice age. The 
melting glaciers flowed into the valleys, carrying 
with them leached salts from rock and sierra. 
Glaciation acts more strongly than water alone in 
leaching for it breaks and grinds as it goes, releas- 
ing minerals that are later precipitated through 
evaporation. In the case of Owens River, flowing 
into the lake, change of climate in recent geo- 
logic time had caused a diminution in what had 
once been a much greater flow of water. For pos- 
sibly four thousand years, says Geologist Lee, 
Owens Lake has been keeping its mineral depos- 
its. It had ceased to empty at the time that it 
lost more through evaporation than it received 
through contributing streams. Successive marks 
of old beach lines, left by the shrinking lake, are 
plainly visible today. The cutting off of the 
waters of Owens River from the lake by the City 
of Los Angeles for the Los Angeles Aqueduct has 
finished the geological process of the ages and 
laid bare to the busy hands of various chemical 


Nature has created a museum of fantastic and 
spectacular geological wonders in the Owens 
River Valley. The hugz rock above is known 
as Piute Monument, for in times past it was 
sacred to those Indians. The old stage coach 
dates from the seventies when the valley was a 
prosperous mining region. 


Frashers 
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industries the rich deposits of sodium carbonate. What you see 
now is the tomb of a lake and the end of an affair of nature. 
The saline deposits of common salt and soda, potassium sulphate 
and borax are now revealed in a dry bed, white and greenish, 
or rise from the surface in a mineral cloud when the wind 
blows. Which it does. Before withdrawal of the waters the 
lake covered an area of ninety-seven square miles. 

Over sixty years ago there were a few boats on: the lake, 
prominent among them the Bessie Brady. At the Cerro Gordo 
mines, up in the mountains above Keeler, the bullion would pile 
up so fast that it could not be moved with convenience. The 
Bessie Brady was built to help shorten the journey of freight- 
ing around the lake. Fifty-six huge wagons, each hauled by 
sixteen to twenty animals brought bullion to her and she took 
it across the lake. She was eighty-five feet long with a sixteen 
foot beam. She “bore an honorable part in the business of the 
time.” Everyone speaks pleasantly of the Bessie Brady. But 
search and inquiry fail to reveal any picture of her. There is 
none in the museum at Independence. She was burned. It is 
too bad that she could not have been hauled on those pale 
shores and left to bleach and ghost away in memory of the 
waters she had crossed so often. 

Inyo has its share of grandeur. Mt. Whitney is the highest 
elevation in the United States, 14,501 feet. It tops the Sierra 
above the valley near Lone Pine. It is Mt. Williamson, however, 
the second tallest peak in the range, that dominates the valley, 
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Death Valley Hotel Company 
An ever shifting sea of sand dunes covers the arid floor of Death 
Valley. If proper care is not taken similar sands may engulf the once 
fertile Owens River Valley. 


The Devil’s Post Pile not far from Inyo Crater has been made a 

national monument. This cliff of basalt is composed of columns 

which are perfect prisms, nearly vertical and fitted together like a 

honeycomb. The columns are forty feet high; the Pile covers eight 
hundred acres. 


Gilbert Morgan 
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for Mt. Whitney is too far back to be seen except from near 
Lone Pine. The vast granite escarpment of the Sierra Nevada 
springs above a long piedmont of alluvial material between the 
valley floor and the mountain. On the east the sedimentary 
and igneous rocks of the White Mountains have sent down cones 
of detritus, bare and shapely. From both sides has come the 
black basaltic creep of lava, sometimes nearly meeting in the 
center. The same county of Inyo contains Death Valley, tragi- 
cally famous in pioneer history. Its salty floor is the lowest of 
any level in the country. 

Having more than its share of natural extravagances Inyo has 
also more than its share of human pathos. The valley is dying. 
Once an agricultural area it is now returning to the native des- 
ert. The great volumes of pure water that come down from the 
Sierra peaks and lakes in numerous streams and in Owens River 
have been acquired through riparian rights purchased by the 
City of Los Angeles, and are carried two hundred and fifty miles 
to irrigate acres far distant from the source. Los Angeles also 
pumps the undersurface water from land it has purchased in 
the valley and thus the moisture from below is withdrawn. In 
the town of Bishop alone ninety per cent of the property now 
belongs to Los Angeles. Wherever the orig- 
inal owners have sold, the houses are de- 
serted or torn down, and orchards are dead 
or removed altogether. The agricultural 
scene of Inyo has had a particular charm. 
The ranches had long rows of tall poplars 
for windbreaks. At evening these trees 
turned from green to black against the opal 
sides of the eastern mountains or drew to- 
gether in dark emerald clusters at the foot 
of the spiring Sierras. It was an effect at 
once glamorous and ancient. It still is, 
where it survives. In autumn the gold 
leaves lighted the land like torches. Now 
many of these trees are dead. North of 
Bishop and in the immediate vicinity of 
other towns there is still greenness with or- 
chards and alfalfa and shady streets of lo- 
cust or poplar. Many of the dwellings have 
the look of another century, a fact always 
encountered in these Western towns where 
Eastern pioneers have settled. The patterns 
of home-making endured. Pretty New Eng- 
land and Colonial cottages, along with 
ruder shelters, appeared under the side of 
the extreme Sierra. 


It was in 1860 that white settlers first 
came to the valley. Explorers had come 
that way much earlier. Some accounts favor 
Jedediah Smith as being the first, perhaps 
because a man with a name like that ought 
to have some comfort for it. But reliable 
authority says that Joseph Reddeford 
Walker of Tennessee was “the first white 
man” to see the valley. These words crop 
up in every chapter of our history. But 
was it not a Negro who looked for the first 
time upon the North Pole? Soon Walker 
returned to the valley, bringing with him 
the Chiles party of immigrants. It was Fre- 
mont, on his Third Expedition in 1845, who 
gave the name of Owens to the lake, river 
and valley, in honor of Richard Owens, one 
of his most trusted followers. 

The Owens Valley came to be a popular 
road for prospectors and for stockmen driv- 
ing cattle to the mines farther north, and 
also for those entering California in the 
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gold rush. The good grazing lands there and the abundant 
water attracted the attention of cattle men, and thus the first 
settlers began to arrive. August of 1861 saw the first house 
erected by a white man, a little building of sod and stone. 
Very soon the rigors of pioneering were considerably added to 
by Indian warfare. The Piutes of the region considered that 
the land and what it contained belonged to them from un- 
known times. It was a reasonable idea, and one that flourished 
in the Indian’s head as the starvation of an epically hard win- 
ter drove them to taking cattle from the herds in or passing 
through the valley. This eventually led to hostilities. Troops 
were necessary before four and a half years of warfare were 
brought to a close and travel and occupation were made safe. 


At one time during the disturbance all the settlers, with their 
(Continued on page 53) 


THE HIGHEST PEAK IN AMERICA 


The largest of a serried row of lofty peaks, Mount Whitney rises to a 

height of 14,501 feet. Dominating one of the most arid regions in 

America, its summit commands a clear view of the Owens River Val- 

ley, the richly colored Inyo Mountains, Death Valley and a veritable 

galaxy of giant peaks thirteen and fourteen thousand feet high which 
form the backbone of the Sierras. 


GORDON AT KHARTOUM 


The statue of Gordon at Khartoum looks toward the ramparts over 

which surged the fanatical followers of the Mahdi in 1885 after a 

desperate siege of many months. A relieving force reached Khartoum 

only two days after Gordon had been stabbed by a dervish. English 

troops did not regain control of the Sudan until Lord Kitchener 
made his successful campaign in 1898. 


NE of the last places in Africa to resist the penetration 

of civilization has been the Libyan Desert. Now, how- 

ever, it is being invaded by the motor car; the camel 
is being conquered by the automobile, and the sheik is giving 
place to the chauffeur. 

Until the beginning of 1934, that part of the Libyan Desert 
which lies in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan had been visited 
by only one or two exploration parties, and its empty vastness 
was still a place of mystery to most of the world. 

Early in 1934, the Sudan Government sent small detach- 
ments to occupy the oasis of Merga some five hundred miles 
from Wadi Halfa on the Nile in a southwesterly direction, 
and Oweinat, a huge rocky region five hundred miles due 
west of Wadi Halfa on the extreme northern frontier of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

The Italian Government had put forward a claim for a 
large tract of desert in this grim country, saying that it should 
be included in Italian Libya. They stationed a detachment 
at Oweinat in the debated territory. The Sudan Government 
said it was part of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and also sta- 
tioned small detachments both at Oweinat and at Merga. 

Eventually a friendly agreement was reached whereby the 
British and Egyptian governments renounced all claims to the 
large tract of desert lying to the west of Oweinat, while re- 
taining the water spring of Kharkour Murr. 

Camping within some twenty miles of our detachment at 
Kharkour Murr, Oweinat, was a detachment of Italian troops. 
There was great camaraderie between both men and officers 
of the two nations, so on the arrival of a fresh Sudanese de- 
tachment at Oweinat in April, the officer in command at once 
went over to his Italian “opposite number” to pay a visite 
de cérémonie and make his acquaintance. Unfortunately the 
British officer knew no Italian and very little French. As luck 
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EXPLORING THE SAND SEA 
OF THE SUDAN 


The Motor Car Conquers the Desert—In the 
White Wilderness of Libya 


By MAJOR-GENERAL S. S. BUTLER 


would have it, the Italian officer knew no English and his 
French was as indifferent as that of his British visitor. 
Arabic the Italian knew not at all. After the usual some- 
what halting compliments had been exchanged and a glass 
of chianti had been drunk, the British officer took his de- 
parture. Before he left, using the few words of French he 
knew, he invited the Italian officer to déjeuner at one 
o’clock the next day. Next morning in the British officer’s 
camp there was a great undoing of store boxes, and the 
treasured tins of asparagus and paté de foie gras were 
opened, while the fatted calf in the shape of a lean and 
scrawny hen was killed. 

At last all was ready and the British host sat awaiting 
his Italian guest. At 3.30 P.M. there being still no sign 
of his guest, he sadly sat down alone to his Lucullan feast. 
Thirty miles away exactly the same procedure had been 
going on, and the Italian officer patiently awaited his Eng- 
lish friend, with all he could scrape up in the way of 
luxuries ready on the festive board. Neither had under- 
stood the other’s French; each thought he had invited the 

other to lunch and that the invitation had been accepted. Fortu- 
nately the arrival of the Kaid of the Sudan Defence Force, who 
could talk French fairly fluently, helped to clear up the 
matter. 

Life in these oases in the hot weather can hardly be imag- 
ined by those who have not experienced this scorching, furnace- 
like heat of the Libyan Desert in May. There is no relief 
after sundown at Oweinat for the rocks around the camp 
throw out the heat all night long. Both here and at Selima 


the tents and shelters are black with flies, so voracious that they 
almost devour food on the fork before it reaches the mouth. 

It was not many years ago that a detachment of Camel Corps 
returning to El Obeid from Bir Natrus, an oasis also in the 
heart of the desert some eighty miles south of Merga, was lost 
in the uncharted desert and perished almost to a man, That 
was in the days when the only known way of covering these 
long desert stretches of waterless country was by camel. In 
regions such as the Northern Sudan, all desert travel and trans- 
port until recently was done by camel, and peace maintained 
by troops mounted on camels—the famous Camel Corps of the 
Sudan. It is unbelievable what long marches without water 
camelry is capable of. In the Camel Corps it is reckoned that, 
if the camels have been trained by infrequent waterings, they 
can go for ten days without water in the winter when the 
grazing is good, covering an average of about thirty miles a 
day! This is the extreme limit of their endurance, however, and 
would probably entail considerable loss of camels. 

In Kordofan there are two companies of this renowned corps, 
recruited from the Gawama tribe of Arabs. No hardship is 
too much for them, and they suffer thirst and hunger with a 
smile. When danger threatens, they are forever hovering 


around their British officer to protect him from harm. Small 
wonder that the bonds of friendship between the two are so 
strong. There is also a company of camelry belonging to the 
Eastern Arab Corps stationed at Kassale near the Eritrean and 
Abyssinian frontiers. This unit is composed of the lithe, keen- 
faced men with “hayrick” heads of hair whom Kipling has im- 
mortalized as “Fuzzy-Wuzzies.” These are the men who, under 


A MOTOR CAV ALCADE IN THE SUDAN 


Specially designed motor transport divisions are gradually supplanting 

the Camel Corps in the British Sudan. Like ships at sea the motor 

caravans must navigate the monotonous region of the Libyan Desert 

with the aid of the compass. Camel caravans under good conditions 

can travel twenty-five to thirty miles a day; the desert automobiles 

with their light bodies and special tires can average twenty-five 
miles an hour. 


Osman Digna and other Arab leaders, “broke the British 
square” and for years carried on a fierce war against the British 
troops. 

It seems somewhat tragic that such a splendid body of men 
as this Camel Corps should be blotted out by modern inven- 
tions, but such is the case. The dissolution of one of these 
famous companies, as camelry, is in course of completion, and 
the desert is throbbing with the sound of engines as the newly 
mechanized Camel Company speeds on its desert patrol. It must 
be admitted, however, that the mechanization of the Camel 
Corps is received most philosophically by the men themselves 
to whom a ride in a motor car is always a treat. 

Thanks to the progress of modern invention, cars with big 
tires can compete with any conditions likely to be met with in 
the desert, and both the detachments sent to the Libyan Desert 
in the early part of 1934 were sent in and maintained by 
mechanical transport. The cars, be it noted, must be as light 
and as lightly loaded as possible, and the tires must be the new 
super-sized low pressure type. 

The journey of the two detachments of the Sudan Defence 
Force across the long waterless desert was no small achievement. 
When traveling over the featureless, trackless expanse of the 
“Sand Sea” a navigator with compass had to lead the cars, as 
otherwise the whole convoy would have lost its way and 
perished, As the convoy went along, gasoline tins filled with 
sand were put down every kilometer or so to mark the track 
for subsequent convoys. In this way the track was blazed over 
hundreds of miles of desert. 

Nowhere else in the world, probably, can be found the empti- 
ness, silence and complete desolation of the Libyan Desert in 
these long sandy stretches. It starts immediately west of the 
Nile and continues some thousand miles west at least, with 
water in but two or three spots and that in small quantities 
only. At times the traveler crosses mile after mile of sand as 
flat as a billiard table. There is one stretch of two hundred 
miles so flat that a gasoline can may be seen a mile away and 
the only features to mark the horizon are the sand dunes 
which rise from the shimmering flatness around. 


WARFARE IN THE SAND DUNES 


The members of the Sudan Defense Force are 
often engaged in guerrilla warfare with the 
marauding desert tribes who prey upon the 
caravans, After a long trek through the desert 
the members of the Camel Corps have brought 
a raiding party to bay and two riflemen are 
sniping at the enemy from the crest of a 
sand dune. 
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DESERT SENTINEL 
A castle-like rock near the oasis at Oweinat 
serves as a landmark for motor caravans on 
the Libyan Desert. At the lower left is a 
glimpse of a tribal gathering in the Sudan. The 
venerable figure in the small picture above is 
the sheik of one of the nomadic desert tribes. 


How beautiful these sand dunes stand, with their 
wind-made crests and knife edges, clear against the 
cloudless blue sky. They have a wonderful fascina- 
tion, and their “singing sands” are no myth. Their 
eerie wailing may be heard by any desert traveler 
in these parts. In all this flat, golden sea of sand 
there is nothing living—not a blade of grass, not a 
fly, nor a bird, 

How microscopic man feels in this vast silence 
where he is the only living thing and all around 
are the yellow stretches of the desert and the blue 
sky above. The traveler feels all the time that he 
is in the center of some huge golden gramophone 
record from which he can never escape. 

Monotonous though these hundreds of miles of 
sand sea may be, they are as paradise compared 
with purgatory when the rocky stretches are 
reached. Here is the same dead flatness, but the 
region is covered by black boulders—grim and for- 
bidding, mile after mile. However, the Libyan 
Desert is not all dead flat. There are stretches of 
broken country and, at Oweinat, there are moun- 
tains almost six thousand feet high and twenty-five 
miles from east to west. In parts there are many 
rocky hills. Rocky Point, a castle-like rock on the 
edge of the sand sea, was so called by the motor 
caravans as they ploughed across the desert and is 
a typical example of one of these bluffs. It was 
used as a landmark and could be seen for miles 
across the dead flat of the surrounding desert. 

For the first fifty miles or so southwest from 
Selima there is no need of any such guiding mark, 
for the road follows the Darb el Arbain, the “road of 
forty stages” that was the slave route from Darfur 
to Egypt. Could this road but tell its tale, it would 
be in all probability more) gruesome than that of 
any trail in this world. Over miles and hundreds 
of miles of burning sand the human herds were 
flogged by their pitiless captors. Even now, though 
the government of the Sudan has put a stop to this 
foul trade, the path is blazed by bleached and 
whitened bones every few hundred yards—hones of 
camels probably, as the smaller bones of the poor 
human victims have been buried in the sand. 

The varied hues of these jebels, or hills, are 
fascinating: mauve, purple, and at times red. No 
words can convey the blistering heat during the day 


(Continued on puge 52) 
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FUZZY WUZZIES 


It was the Fuzzy Wuzzies, celebrated by Kipling, who “played the cat 
and banjo” with the British Expeditionary Forces during the conquest of 
of the Sudan. Above is a typical group of these “first-class fighting men” 
in tribal conclave. Though they are now pacified they still cherish their 
leather shields, two-handed swords and shovel spears. At the right is a 
Fuzzy Wuzzy Beau Brummel. His “hayrick head of hair” is frizzed and 
redolent of sheep’s fat and from it protrudes a long hair pin. He wears 
charms containing verses from the Koran, a certain protection against 
the evil eye. 


A CAMEL CORPS ON PATROL 


The members of the defense forces of the Sudan are drawn from local 

tribes and commanded by British officers. Hunger, thirst and the in- 

tolerable heat of the desert have few terrors for these audacious 
native fighters. 
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QUEER TRADES OF LONDON 


Tragi-comedies of the Pavements — Occupations That Have Outlived 
the Ages—Knockers-Up, Toshers, Mudlarkers and Shabbos Goys 


; By DENIS MYERS 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Gi 


In one of London’s busiest thoroughfa 
this curbstone peddler sells huge | 
traits of the ever popular Prince of Wa 


LONG theater queue waits patiently under the lights. At 

intervals, heedless of the chill wind, unbeautiful figures 

appear alongside the patient “Pittites” beguiling the wait 
by such entertainment as their varied abilities and ingenui- 
ties may devise to extract a few coppers from the generous— 
or those too weak-minded to refuse the blackmail of a grimy 
cap thrust under their noses. 

There they stand, the pavement entertainers of London, not 
the least of the city’s queer trades—a motley band amidst 
the roaring traffic of theaterland. 

Here a full-blooded negro declaims Othello with gusto, 
the classic sentences rolling off his tongue with a fine disregard 
for the uninspiring setting of his curbstone stage. 

Here a wizened little old man takes off his coat, appraises 
with the eye of an expert a break in the traffic, and then, 
with the time-honored “Allez-oop!” of the sawdust ring, pro- 
ceeds to turn a dozen cartwheels. 

Further on a couple of instrumentalists are talking while 
waiting for a pitch. Not lightly is the etiquette of the street 


“buskers” broken, and Charlie and Joe with their banjos 
would as soon think of breaking in on a fellow artist’s public 
as the first turn at a music hall would dream of trying to 
usurp the star’s place on the bill. 

And not only the visitor to London, but the Londoner him- 
self would be puzzled on hearing the strange jargon of the 


busker. 


Keystone 
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Some steamer gimme a toshyeroon,” says Charlie, “an’ 


just as I starts to pack up me strill down comes the pahni 
and I has to scarper.” 

Certainly you would need a glossary to find out that a 
“steamer” is what Manhattan would call a sucker; it is rhym- 
ing slang and is derived thus: “Mug”—steam-tug—steamer. So 
does a voice become a “Hobson’s” (Hobson’s Choice), stairs 
become “apples and pears,” beer becomes “pig’s” (pig’s ear— 
Heaven, and the Cockney alone knows why) a suit is a “bag 
of fruit,” a collar a “Holler boys, holler!” and so on. 

To what lengths this rhyming slang may go is illustrated 
by the remark of a Cockney eating-house proprietor, who, 
on receiving an order for steak and chips, inquired gravely 
if the diner would have “obblies” with it. 

“Obblies?” 

“Yus,” scornfully, “obligaters—termaters!” 

A toshyeroon is half-a-crown, a strill is a banjo, pahni is 
rain (Hindustani, but one of the commonest words in use in 
this argot!) and to scarper is to go away. 

Some of these street entertainers are throw-outs from the 
world of the stage and vaudeville, who have fallen on evil 
times; some are just people of the gutters; some, like the 
bedraggled old man who recites stanzas of Virgil from memory, 
may even be products of the public school and the uni- 
versity. 

But ask them about the queer trades of London; ask them 
why they are reduced to this strange method of earning a 
living, and they will shrug, resenting any probing into their 
privacy. 

“The war—” says one, vaguely, and you seem to see him 
again wearing the three stars of captaincy. His eyes have a far- 
away look. “Eheu anni... .” 

He sighs. Then he grins. “But it’s an amusing life—while 
it lasts.” A pause. Then, gently, “You see, we all have our 
dreams,” says ex-Captain Phillips. “Charlie and Joe over 
there dream of being ‘discovered’ by a Cochran; that young 
fellow over there hopes to get a summer job with a pierrot 
troupe on the sands. What—I? Oh, a job somewhere—in the 
country—with horses and dogs about... .” A little laugh. 

“Queer Trades of London? Tl give you a title for your 
article—The dreams of London’—my pitch, I think, excuse 
mene 


Will Payne, the “champion horn- 

blower of the world,’ has no need to 

fear competition in his odd _ profes- 

sion. His instrument is over six feet 

long and he can play over a hundred 
tunes on it. 
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Nesmith Nesmith Burton Holmes from Ewing Gall 
The lightning sketch artist is one The street hawkers devise objects of every conceivable The “pearlies” of London adverti 
of the most familiar performers kind to attract the attention and the shillings of the their cheap jewelry with their fa 
in that strange vaudeville show London crowds. This fellow has fashioned dolls and tastic costumes elaborately trimm 


provided by London street enter- 
tainers. 


And as he takes his place, and the forgotten Latin tags fill 
the air, I think he is right. Who shall say that the dreams of 
London do not haunt its queer trades, no less on the pave- 
ment than in the little shop not a stone’s throw from theater- 
land, where, last descendant of the armorers of the days of 
chivalry, Mr. Sam Rex plies his medieval trade. 

Outside, the shop, in its narrow turning off Seven Dials, 
gives no hint of the romance breathing within. You push 
open the door and leave the world of today behind you. 

Armor, swords, blunderbusses surround you, and in the 
gloom an aproned figure shuffles forward to explain the mys- 
teries of his craft with a courtesy that is inevitable in his 
surroundings. 

“The Rex family were all armorers,” he says, “but, of course, 
trade’s hardly brisk nowadays. That suit of armor’s worth 
£1,500—I'd take five hundred for it. Oh yes, it’s genuine 
enough. Some of the stuff here isn’t, of course. I make copies 
of it—all by hand. Customers? Oh—Americans, owners of 
old houses, and cinema and stage directors. But, Lord, the ig- 
norance of ’em!” 

Mr. Rex laughs gently. 

“Look at that,” and he displays a drawing of a knight in 
armor. “That’s a stage manager’s order—now that’s not a 
suit of armor at all. You see—” he dissolved into technicali- 
ties. “Besides,” he finished, “the man could never walk in 
that. And that’s a tilting helmet—not a battle one.” 

While we are in the atmosphere of the past let us walk 
down to the Temple. Here, tucked away in a corner of Essex 
Court, is another age-old business. Many famous figures have 
passed through the door of this tiny square shop, the only 
one actually carrying on business within the somber peace of 
the Inns of Court. 

This is the only firm making and supplying legal wigs, those 
grey corkscrew curls which tradition enjoins in the English 
Courts. Like Madame’s coiffeur of the Rue de la Paix, the 
K.C.’s beauty parlor even aspires to a window display, where- 
in the judge’s tresses and the junior’s wig attempt to lure 
the briefed and briefless with the latest fashion in legal hair- 
dressing—which has not changed since the days of the Bloody 
Assizes. 

Back from the quiet of this tree-shaded courtyard into the 
bustle of the Strand, you may come across yet another of Lon- 
don’s queer tradesmen—the “odd-job man.” 

Trundling his barrow along, dressed in what the fortune of 
the garbage cans or the acumen of “old-clo” haggling may 
provide, goes Mr. Sam Rout, seventy-three, a Dickensian char- 
acter, with his top-hat that is a by-word amongst his customers 


horses from plants. with buttons and imitation pear 


“Tackle porters” are important figures in one of London’s oddest and oldest ce 

monies. When a new master of the Vintners’ Company is installed in Vintners’ H: 

a solemn procession proceeds through the city’s streets. Dressed in white smoc 

and top hats, the tackle porters sweep the road with besom brooms “lest th 
masters’ feet may slip.” 


Ke 
which in the argot of tl 


Jack Kelley is one of London’s most energetic “trotters, 
street means rag pickers. When he was asked recently to speak on the radio abot 
his daily work he complained that he picked up more insults than pound notes. 
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Trafalgar Square is the scene of a novel contest for Lon- 

don’s most popular music hall star. Posters of the stars are 

placed on the pavement and the passers-by throw money on 

the pictures of their favorites. The star attracting the most 

money wins the contest; the receipts go to London’s 
unemployed. 


In the residential sections of London the chair menders 
seat themselves on the -curbstone when they are lucky 
enough to find a job. Nesmith 
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“Who'll buy my sweet lavender?” 
cries Bert Macauly. He has been 
selling lavender for twenty years 
and is one of the last London ven- 
dors still using the old street cry. 


The knife grinder is still a boon to 

many London housewives. At the 

right a pavement merchant’s wares 

are on display—the irrepressible, 

ubiquitous, always popular Micky 
Mouse. 
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They call him “Saville Row Sam” this venerable junk 

man with his top hat and his cargo of tin cans. Sam has 

made his living trading junk for over forty years, and 
he is a familiar figure in many parts of the city. 


Keystone 
Tucked away in a corner of the Inns of Court is a small 
shop that manufactures wigs for the dignitaries of Eng- 
land’s law courts. This is the only firm making and 
supplying the corkscrew curls which are England’s 
traditional symbol of justice. 
Nesmith 


“Saville Row Sam,” they call him. For over forty years he 
has made his living buying and selling junk, carting tins— 
always tins—from one part of the city to another. 

Grime streaks his twisted face. But good humor radiates 
from him as he strides along, chanting a stentorian “Salva- 
tion! Salvation!” 

So he adds his motif to the music of the cries of London, 
those old street-cries which are gradually dying out, though a 
few still survive. You will be more likely to find them in the 
suburbs than in the center of the city. On the outskirts, you 
may still hear the cry of the sweep, even of the only woman 
sweep, a fallen star of the vaudeville world, now just one of 
London’s lost legion. 

Do not forget, as you pass her, to raise your hat. For Lon- 
don’s superstition has it that it is lucky to do so to the chimney 
sweep, and who would defy tradition amongst the old trades? 

You may, in the quiet streets, still hear an old woman sing- 
ing: “Will you buy my sweet blooming lavender?” 

You may hear the old man with his: “Scissors to grind, 
knives to grind; any old pots to mend?” 

And you may hear the chairmender, or the onion man from 
Brittany, or the gypsy basket-maker, or the bell of London’s 
own muffin man, with his green baize-covered tray balanced 
on his head as he walks the residential quarters clanging his 
bell, in defiance of the law. 

Tradition dies hard in London. Would you walk again into 
the Middle Ages? Down by the river you will find the sail- 
makers stitching away for the last of the old windjammers, and, 
perhaps, for the modern racing yachts. Just a handful of old 
men, they are clinging to the only trade they know, a trade 
to which apprentices come no more. 

Like them, too, are the silk-weavers of Spitalfields, who have 
given their lives to the whirring of their hand looms, old men 
and women, veritable descendants of the Huguenots, weaving 
the dreams of old London into the gay pattern of their silks, 
by the light of their old-fashioned lamps. 

Keep to the East End of London and you will find yet more 
craftsmen fighting a losing battle with the relentless compe- 
tition of machinery. 

In Botolph’s Alley, off Botolph’s Lane, work the basket 
makers, squatting on the floor, weaving, with deft fingers, their 
individualities into the perfection of each finished article. AlI- 
though in the countryside, and sometimes in the suburbs, you 
may meet with the gipsy basket worker, London has only 
two of these old basket makers left, father and son, and you 
can almost hear the wind whistling through the willows in 
their little osier-strewn workshop. 

East, too, in Pennyfields, lives the only family of “knockers- 
up” in the city. Even in Lancashire, where this strangest of 
trades originates, the knocker-up is seldom heard now; the 
cheap alarum clock has rung the death-knell of this calling. 

For a weekly copper or two, the knocker-up goes round the 
drab streets of the workers in the greying dawn, and rouses 
them to go to work. But progress has stepped in even where 
the primitive endures. For where the knocker-up of old used 
a long pole to tap the bedroom windows of the sluggard, now 
he—or she—uses a peashooter. 

Meet Mrs. Smith, only woman knocker-up in the world, car- 
rying on what is less a trade than a sacred trust. The workers 
must get to their jobs, and Mrs, Smith and her daughter will 
look after the calls until she herself hears the call of the grim- 
mest knocker-up of all. 

Those queer trades of London! The “beachcombers” or 
“mudlarkers” of the Thames, sweeping away the mudbanks 
at low tide, taking their finds of flotsam and jetsam to the 
“Condemned Hole”—the River Lost Property Office. The river 
police, ever patroling the silent reaches of the river highway— 
the man who sits in a hoat under Blackfriars Bridge, waiting 

(Continued on page 57) 
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WHILE THEIR COMRADES ARE IN DANGER 


With tense faces fishermen line the quay watching their colleagues struggle to bring their 
hoats safely through the breakers. Storms are sudden and violent along the Portuguese coast, 
und oftentimes fishermen not far from shore are unable to escape the swift fury of the ocean. 
[f a storm arises when fishing boats are at sea, the whole village hastens to the shore fearful 
that lives may be lost. Desperation in their eyes, men, women and children look toward the 
‘aging surf, unable to bring help to friends often only a few hundred yards away. The fishing 
boats with their crescent prows are manned by from twelve to twenty brawny oarsmen. They 
must use every ounce of their strength to bring their broad-beamed craft through the pounding 
waves without disaster. 


THE BATTLE IS WON 


The worst of the struggle is over. Skilful seamanship and th 
oarsmen have brought this boat sufely through the last lin 
moments the boat will come aground on the sandy shore ar 


WATCHING A DRAMA delots rit be padled rove the ones cate aia ate) eee 
up to their knees in the wet sand. 

OF THE SEA ON THE 

COAST OF PORTUGAL 


Photographs by Relang from European 


Centuries before the Roman legions marched down the 
valleys of Lusitania to found the Olisipo that today is 
Lisbon there were colonies of fishermen along the 
Portuguese seacoast. Many of these colonies were 
founded by the Phoenicians, those audacious mariners 
who sailed their frail craft beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules to the ports of Britain. Today maritime traditions 
of the Phoenicians still survive and the \arcas do mar 
with their crescent prows are often painted with two huge 
eyes on the port and starboard bows “to see the sar- 
dines.” Along with cork and wine, sardines are one of 
Portugal’s three principal exports. Every month millions 
of sardines are harvested from the Atlantic, but as the 
methods of the fishermen remain primitive, the cost in 
lives is often great. Nonetheless, the fishermen remain 
true to their traditions and their forebears. The call of 
the sea is in their blood, for they are sons of a nation 
that has produced some of the bravest navigators the 
world has ever known. 
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Suffering and tragedy are written in every line of 
old mother’s face. Many times she hus praved for 
loved ones at sea. Now once again she calls upon 
mercy of her God. Other women are more hysteri 
In the lower picture, two wives are seen turning f 
the cruel spectacle of the sea. They will run wee; 
back to their homes to await the verdict of fate. 


The main serai at Bamiyan is typical of the travelers’ resting places found along the caravan routes in Afghanistan. 


As a rule a serai is 


built in the form of a large hollow square with heavy walls and cell-like rooms to provide shelter. In isolated sections the serais are built with 
; loopholed walls so they may serve as forts in a crisis. 


A VANISHED CAPITAL OF BUDDHISM 


Into the Mountains of Afghanistan — Monuments 


to a Creat Civilization 


By QUENTELL VIOLETT 
Photographs by the author 


N northern Afghanistan between a westward spur of the 
Hindu Kush mountains to the north and the perpetually 
snow-capped Koh-i-Baba range to the south, lies a broad 

green valley called Bamiyan. Through it lazily wanders a cool 
river in which speckled trout wait for drifting edibles. The 
floor of the valley, nearly a mile and a half above sea-level, 
is carpeted with gentle acres of wheat fields. Everything sug- 
gests a peace protected through centuries by the surrounding 
mountain barriers. The high-walled and bastioned little kilahs 
dotted among the wheat-fields housing perhaps half a dozen 
families each, and the battlemented fortifications of the Gov- 
ernor’s residence and the garrison overlooking the valley from 
a far flung shoulder of the Koh-i-Baba introduce an element 
of potential blood and battle that fits badly into the serenity 
that nature has created. 

The face of the mountain bounding the valley to the north 
is a sheer cliff over a mile long and rising roughly four hundred 
feet above the surrounding countryside. From a deep niche 
in this massive facade a full-relief statue of Buddha, one hun- 
dred and seventy-three feet tall, stands gazing out over the 
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valley and, according to authoritative history, has maintained 
the vigil for at least thirteen centuries. A kindred figure, a 
hundred and twenty feet high, stands watch in another niche 
a half mile to the east. 

During their guardianship of the valley Bamiyan rose to be 
a royal city and a great center of Buddhistic learning and 
philosophy, only to disappear in 1222 A.D. Temujin, alias 
Genghis Khan (The Very Great Ruler), occupied that year 
in chasing the heir apparent of Khiva, Jelal-ud-Din, into India, 
passed through Bamiyan en route. In accordance with his 
standard practice, he razed the city and slaughtered the inhab- 
itants in his stride. Of Ghulghule, the ancient citadel of the 
valley, perched on a sheer hill a few miles east of the Buddhas, 
just a mass of jumbled and deeply eroded adobe walls re- 
mains, the elements having completed the demolition begun 
by Genghis Khan. 

Today only these barely decipherable ruins, the two statues 
and a thousand caves dug into the cliff remain to bear wit- 
ness of the greatness that was once Bamiyan’s and to mark this 
valley as different from the tens of thousands of similar secluded 


glens and dales in these offshoots of the “Roof of The World,” 
the Himalayas. Balkh, a hundred and forty miles due north 
and, as Bactria, a provincial capital in a dozen different em- 
pires dating from Cyrus in 540 B.C., does not hold the interest 
for the outside world today as does Bamiyan with these isolated 
statuary outposts of the quondam spread of Buddhism. 

The journey from Kabul, the capital of Afghanistan, to 
Bamiyan is not the simple trip that the mere traverse of a 
hundred and forty miles of road would imply. Transport 
has to be specially arranged and food supplies, tentage and the 
permission of the Foreign Office obtained before one can be- 
gin to cover the suffocatingly dusty miles of unpaved narrow 
road. 

Settling the question of transport was almost an adventure 
in itself and began, as must every problem of travel, in the 
local caravan serai, the focal point of the nomads. The serait 
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ON A MOUNTAIN ROADWAY 


The valleys and plains of Afghanistan are exceedingly fertile 

and with the aid of irrigation every fragment of tillable land 

is cultivated. This peasant on the road to Charika is a Tadjik, 

one of the many racial groups which make up the population 

of the country. The term Afghan applies properly only to the 

dominant racial group who number about three million out 
of the total eight million population. 


is not easy to define. It is a combination of railway 
station, market place, hotel, camping ground and gen- 
eral meeting place. With no railroad in the entire 
country everything to be moved, man or merchan- 
dise, goes by motor vehicle, camel or other pack 
animal, and the goal of every day’s journey is a 
serai. As the economical marching range of man, 
camel, horse or mule is twenty miles per day, the 
caravan routes of central Asia are punctuated regu- 
larly at this interval with serais. 

The motor serai in Kabul contained a medley of 
races that was an invitation to the imagination to 
roam central Asia. Soft-haired Sikhs from the Pun- 
jab across the frontier mingled with rugged-faced 
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Afridis, Shinwaris, and Khogiannis from the Khyber Pass. 
Tadjiks and Uzbegs from Afghan Turkestan contributed their 
blends of Turkic and Irani blood into the racial potpourri. 
An occasional round-turbanned Bokharian represented Russian 
Turkestan while many cheerful Wardakis and more somber 
Ghilzais reflected the traffic from along the Kabul-Kandahar 
road. Throughout, unloading trucks and carrying incredible 
loads, plodded slant-eyed Hazaras, descendants from the Mongol 
hordes of Genghis Khan. 

At the mention of my desire to charter a truck for a week, 
the bidding opened in truly Oriental fashion at the prepos- 
terous figure of a thousand Afghanni rupees ($100.). With 
the skill of many years in India I ran through the orthodox 
cycle of emotions, from indifference to white heat anger to 
indifference again, and finally closed for my requirements at 
just half, five hundred Afghannis ($50.). 

Shortly after dawn of the day fixed the chartered truck 
arrived at the Hotel de Kabul, the only hostelry in town, and 
loading began. Tentage, my locally purchased bed known as 
a “chapparkat,” and the crew’s luggage went on the very sub- 
stantial roof while my personal effects and food supplies were 
stowed inside and well forward so as to leave a clear space for 


THE ENCHANTED ONE 


At least thirteen centuries ago, when Bamiyan was a center of wealth 

and learning, this giant statue of Buddha was carved in the face of 

the cliff overlooking the valley. In height the statue measures one 
hundred and seventy-three feet. 


my camp chair at the rear. I had then the idea that I 
would be most comfortable sitting at the tail end of the truck 
deck. 

Besides myself, the party consisted of Isa Ghiwal, Shinwari, 
owner of the truck; Murcha Khail, Shinwari, driver; Ghul 
Rasoul, Shinwari, general helper and Ghulam Hyder, Hazara, 
my personal servant. 

I felt particularly pleased that the truck crew were Shinwari, 
as coming from the Khyber Pass, they spoke Pushtoo and a 
little Urdu, the language of north India. Of Pharsi, the lan- 
guage of the court and northern Afghanistan, I knew nothing 
while I had a mild working knowledge of Pushtoo and was 
comparatively vocal in Urdu. My own bearer, Ghulam Hy- 
der, had claimed a knowledge of Pushtoo when I hired him, 
but I had since learned that whatever words of Pushtoo he 
knew, they were not the same that I had learned. Our rad- 
ically different selection of useful words was due perhaps to 
our inherently different tastes. 

Isa Ghiwal, the owner and capitalist of the group, had a 
beard that fascinated me more and more as the days passed. 
During the entire six weeks of our acquaintance it remained 
consistently a quarter of an inch long, and intrigued as I 
was, I never learned the secret of his hirsute control. The 
modulation of a crooner’s voice and a pair of friendly eyes 
completed the picture. As an incidental observation, “Isa” 
is Islamic for Jesus, as Ibrahim, Yusuf and Yakub stand for 
Abraham, Joseph and Jacob. 

Murcha Khail caught the eye with a long, soft-curled silken 
beard behind which he badly concealed the benevolent ex- 
pression of a rich bachelor uncle. Ghul Rasoul, clean-shaven 
and long faced, needed only a top hat, spats and a monocle to be 
the complete young man-about-town. Of Ghulam Hyder, the 
less said the better. 

The appearance of the three Shinwaris belied the historical 
ferocity of their tribe. In 1841 the Shinwaris annihilated a 
British column retreating from Kabul to Jellalabad. The 
column started 16,000 strong and one man, Dr. McBride, got 
through to Jellalabad at the mouth of the Khyber. Those 
who were captured by the Shinwaris, however, spoke kindly 
of their captors when they were released. Again it was the 
Shinwaris who started in November, 1928, the revolution that 
deposed King Amanullah. 

Once under way, a few sharp turns through the city, a straight 
run out past the British Legation and we were climbing the 
saddle in hills beyond, about to break through the circle of 
mountains that rings Kabul, and into the open country on 
the way to Charikar, fifty miles to the north, and the first stop 
on the road to Bamiyan. 

Ghul Rasoul was perched somewhere and somehow among 
the impedimenta on the roof while the other three ‘were 
crowded into the driver’s seat. I, in my reserved accommo- 
dation at the stern, soon found I had planned my comfort 
badly. A fine white dust, remarkably buoyant in air, covers 
the roads of Afghanistan and gave us a vivid demonstration 


INQUISITIVE YOUTH 


For the youngsters in Bamiyan the activities of the travelers who 
stop at the serai are a source of endless interest. These Tadjik boys 
permit no movement of the foreign visitor to escape their sharp eyes. 


of the suction in the wake of a moving vehicle. A thick dense 
stream of it poured steadily in over the tailboard. As though 
to distract my attention from this inconvenience, the cargo 
started with each bump and bounce to creep inexorably aft 
and as the bumps became bigger and better, I left my chair 
in higher and more protracted flight until the time came that 
the canvas seat was weakened and failed, and my stern hit the 
deck with a tooth-rattling jar. For a few seconds I was like 
a hermit crab, just arms, legs and head projecting from the 
wooden frame that had once outlined the seat, and then an- 
other bump brutally cleared me from the trap. For the bal- 
ance of the road to Charikar, I sat on my bedding-roll, trying 
to lose myself in the beauties of the Laghman Mountains to the 
left of our route and to forget my injured amour-propre. 

A short halt at Charikar to stretch legs and to shift the cargo 
in the direction of its determination, aft, and we were under 
way again. A little beyond Charikar we crossed the Ghor- 
bund River, a plunging mud-laden torrent in full spate on its 
way to join the Kabul River and later the mighty Indus in 
Hindustan. Wheeling left we began to trace the river’s course 
upstream, climbing through valley after valley. As we rose, 
the flanks of the adjacent mountains became more sheer and 
the naked rock more brutally exposed in its stratified layers. 
The valleys narrowed in gradual succession and reduced the 
selection of possible route to a ridiculous minimum. A pro- 
truding shoulder of hill would leave barely enough space at 
the bottom for the river and the road would have to climb 
in hair-pin turns to surmount the obstacle and rejoin the 
river beyond. The tortuous twisting and doubling made one 
wonder at the engineers who could trace such a course without 
losing their original direction, until one realized that the line 
followed was one that had been arrived at by a hundred gen- 
erations of camel-drivers seeking and choosing the best route 
for the caravans between Herat or Samarkand on the one side 
and Kabul and Delhi on the other. 

Another brief halt at Ghorbund town with tea for all hands 
from the local cha-khanna, or tea shop, and we started the 
final and stiffest climb. In writhing bends the road climbed 
and dropped, and again and again climbed and dropped, to 
lift us with each cycle a few hundred feet higher. On our 
left as we rose the Ghorbund River diminished to a stream, 
then to a brook, finally to disappear. We were higher than 
its source. Clusters of ragged nomad tents decorated with 
the projecting bare feet of dozing occupants, herds of camels 
grazing disdainfully under the multiple curses of adolescent 
herdsmen, isolated, grim and serviceable looking serais dis- 
tracted one’s attention from too engrossing contemplation of 
the dizzy drops at the unguarded sides of the narrow road. 
Actually if Murcha Khail had not been a superb driver I 
would have been a nervous wreck at the end of the day. 

Finally, in the early afternoon we topped the highest pass, 
Diwal Bolak, 10,500 feet above sea level. To the north and 
south one saw range after range of mountains thrown across 
the land and even at this season, July, many had their deep 
caps of snow. Over the pass we began to drop and as we 
descended we could watch another stream, the Bulola River, 
develop from a rivulet to a pounding stream which was to 
share with our road, many times in unfair proportion, nar- 
row chasms that were darkened to twilight by the overhang- 
ing mountain walls on either side. 

About tea time we came to a fork in the road marked by 
a large cylindrical masonry pillar. Although our route lay 
straight ahead, Isa Ghiwal pointed to the other and right hand 
branch in an important gesture and said, “To Mazaar-i-Sherif, 
to Balkh.” The gorge down which both the Bulola River and 
the Balkh road disappeared had seen the great Cyrus in 
the sixth century before Christ on his way to consolidate the 
eastern reaches of his empire, the province of Bactria. Balkh 
now stands on the site of ancient Bactria and the boundaries 
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THE CLIFF AT BAMIY AN 


Two giant statues of Buddha are all that remains today of the glory 

of the once royal city of Bamiyan so ruthlessly destroyed by Genghis 

Kahn in the thirteenth century. The largest of the two statues ts 

seen here; the smaller, which is one hundred and twenty feet high, 
is about half a mile away. 


of the province of that name roughly coincide with those of 
the Persian satrapy. Two hundred years after Cyrus, Alex- 
ander had marched through here in the establishment of his 
Graeco-Bactrian kingdom. Along this same road the Par- 
thians and the Scythians had come to displace the Macedonians 
and the Greeks in the second century before Christ, only to 
be followed and dispossessed by the Ephthalites or White 
Huns in the fifth century A.D. In the thirteenth century A.D., 
Genghis Khan had poured through this defile with his hordes 
of Mongol horsemen en route to conquer India and a century 
later up the same road had come Timur the Lame (Tamer- 
lane) on a similar foray. 

A thousand years before Christ, Zoroaster or Zarathustra had 
doubtless rested at this spot for a little, while spreading the 
gospel of the religion which today bears his name and which 
was cradled in its infancy in Balkh. In the third century 
B.C. along this road to Bamiyan, Buddhist missionaries came 
from Hindustan, sent by the emperor Asoka to establish an 
outpost of the religion. 

In the early part of the seventh century A.D., Hsiian-tsang, 
Chinese traveler, historian and apostle of Buddhism, passed 
this way en route to Bamiyan from his native Honan. In his 
wanderings in Central Asia he had become acquainted with 
Tung, the Yagbu, the Great Khan of the Western Turks of 
the Altai, the successors to the Ephthalites as overlords of 
Bactria. This ruler, pleased with the intellect and understand- 


ing of Hsiian-tsang, provided him with the necessary passports 
to visit Bamiyan. As a result the memoirs of this Chinese 
traveler furnish the earliest records extant today in which 
reference is made to the giant Buddhas of Bamiyan. 

We continued our journey, regretfully leaving behind the 
road leading north to Khiva, Bokhara and Golden Samarkand, 
Timur’s capital and in the fifteenth century a Moslem cradle 
of astronomy and mathematics beyond comparison with any cen- 
ter of learning in Christian Europe. One of the results of 
the study there achieved is that we do not have to work 
out our income tax in Roman figures. 


A few miles short of Bamiyan we met the Governor, or 
Hakim, astride a Tartar pony and preceded by a clerkly-looking 
individual on a bicycle as outrider. We exchanged saluta- 
tions in a gorgeous mixture of Pharsi and Pushtoo and I pre- 
sented my letter of introduction from the Foreign Office. The 
Governor was of the Duranni, or Royal family, and knew very 
little Pushtoo. We gathered that a bridge on the Balkh road 
within his marches had been washed out and he was riding 
forth to inspire the local inhabitants near the scene of the 
demolition with thoughts of reconstruction. Bridge building 
in Afghanistan is mainly a matter of local labor, ingenuity 
and spot materials, and simplified to a degree. Green trees 
covered with a flooring of stone, straw and dirt make a bridge 
that imparts a delightfully springing motion to a vehicle cross- 
ing at any speed. Another exchange of farewells and we were 
on our way and the Governor to his bridge building. We 
reached Bamiyan shortly after nightfall. 


In Kabul I had been advised that the best place to camp 
was a small abandoned serai at the foot of the large Buddha 
and this was my objective. My truck crew and the villagers, 


(Continued on page 46) 
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JAMAICA — CARIBBEAN KALEIDOSCOPE 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


IGHT was falling over the tropical sea like a velvet drap- 
ery. The whole west was solidly barricaded with clouds; 
first, reflecting the golden sun, then angrily crimson as it 

disappeared, then purple as though with rage, then sullenly 
black. It was a vivid night known only to the desert and the sea, 
with a million stars sparkling brilliantly in a deep blue canopy; 
a silver moon dipped into the sea with the rock of the boat, the 
rippling waters shattering its reflected face into a thousand 
fragments. New clouds appeared out of the blue—dainty, danc- 
ing, like silver gauze, scudding about the sky and mischievously 
throwing filmy scarves over the face of the staring moon, finally 
flitting away and building fluffy castles on the distant horizon. 
Waters immediately surrounding the ship glowed with mysteri- 
ous phosphorescence at the least disturbance, as though Nep- 
tune’s nightwatchmen had rushed to the undersea scene flashing 
their dark-lanterns. Suddenly, an island stood boldly silhouet- 
ted against the face of the moon! 

“That’s Jamaica!” said my companion, who had been stand- 
ing beside me silently for more than an hour absorbed by the 
pageantry of the tropical night. This gentleman had been born 


on the island and was returning after his first trip away from 
it. To him, the world revolved around Jamaica. Only Britain 
herself could equal it—though not surpass! This native colonial 
son’s picture was eloquent, vibrant and “Buy British!” To him, 
it was Home and Homeland. Horses were his business, and 
cattle. He had a big stock farm some fifty miles inland from 
Kingston, up in the hills. In a nostalgic way, he told me all 
about the “little life” of the colonials. I was particularly inter- 
ested in the natives, or rather the descendants of the black 
slaves who had gradually supplanted the natives. 

“Some of them have been with us since before I was born— 
slaves then, of course,” he told me. “We shall take care of them 
always. We still own them, you might say. Now we pay them— 
seven shillings or so a week. We feed and clothe them too, of 
course. Many of them bought their own acre and built homes, 


A BUSY DAY IN THE CAPITAL 


At one time Kingston was the largest city in the British West Indies 

and second only to Havana in wealth and importance. Though it has 

lost this prestige in recent years, it remains one of the most in- 

teresting cities in the Caribbean. This is a typical street in the 
negro section, 


AT THE HARBOR 


Kingston’s splendid landlocked harbor 
is one of the most active parts of the 
city. Along the quays jovial negro women 
in huge straw hats await the incoming 
steamers to sell their gaily colored 
gourds and their baskets and shoes of 
woven straw. As in other West Indian 
ports, swarms of negro boys cluster 
around the ship to sell fruits or dive 
for coins. 


after they became self-supporting. The 
simple folk require little in Jamaica. 
The climate and the soil supports the 
laziest negro. They can live largely on 
casabas and take to market other things 
they grow to barter for practically 
everything they need. We watch out that 
nothing really serious happens to them. 
For example, they like to build their 
huts in the coulees of the Blue Moun- 
tains—just wait until you get acquainted with our beautiful 
Blue Mountains that rise majestically seven thousand feet and 
form a backbone of temperate zone half way down the coast! 
In the rainy seasons—April to May, October to November— 
these coulees, or ravines, become perilous, due to rushing tor- 
rents, for we sometimes have rainfalls of twenty-four inches in 
twenty-four hours! A wall of water sweeps down the ravines 
carrying everything before it, often drowning many of the black 
squatters.” 

He went on to describe the comforts and dignity of the 
“county” life, as the English would call it. He talked of formal 
calls, hunting parties, of the tea-hour and bridge with whisky 
and soda, of the movies and golf for those near the larger towns. 
This is the life of the gentry who live on estates handed down 
for centuries by original settlers, with their manorial homes 
and black retainers... . 


Aboard ship was an entirely different group of people whose 
Jamaica was quite another place. They prattled of Montego 
Bay and Falmouth and the fashionable life and gay parties at 
these resorts. Perhaps they would shop overnight in Kingston, 
if only to enjoy the luxury and the incomparable original 
planter’s punch at the famous Myrtle Bank, where they were to 


meet “Sir Harry and Lady So-and-So.” To them, Jamaica was 
one grand tropical resort worthy of the Blue Book. And that 
was all.... 

My cabinmate on the voyage, who had been to Jamaica no 
less than twenty times before, was quite ignorant of either of 
these Jamaicas, save the famous bar and the pavilion overlook- 
ing the swimming pool where the guests gather in the evening 
and drink rum and planter’s punches. He was a rum buyer and 
a rum drinker. He showed me the town—his town! It revealed 
a side of Kingston not generally known or cared about. On 
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Harbor Street great warehouses from rum-time immemorial 
lined the way and every rafter of them was preserved in the 
fumes of rum. My friend then took me out to the Lindo con- 
crete Government warehouses where we walked between 10,000 
gallon vats holding 1,600,000 bottles of a famous brand of rum. 
However, there is infinitely more to Kingston, and the whole 
of Jamaica, for that matter, than may be culled from the conver- 
sation of a few ship companions, each passionately intent in 
seeking only the things that particularly interest him or her. 
Offhand, I should say that Jamaica offers the widest variety 
for tourists to choose from of all the islands of the Caribbean. 
From a typical and thriving West Indian metropolis under the 
suave and efficient administration of British officialdom in King- 
ston, one may pass through Deep Africa with a bit of jungle 
thrown in. It is these vivid contrasts that fascinate the visitors. 
In Jamaica they find several cultures blended together, layer on 
layer, giving composite tints scarcely known in any other spot 
in the world. The influence of England may dominate, even to 
an occasional Oxford intonation from a ragged black man. Be- 
neath it all, however, are to be found everywhere traces of Old 
Spain. Nor can anything erase the tropical grandeur that caused 
Jamaica’s discoverer, Columbus, to call it “the world’s most 
beautiful isle.” As the rendezvous for buccaneers, the island 
has been invested with an aura of romance. All said and done, 
nevertheless, Jamaica is the blackest of the British West Indies. 


LAND OF SPRINGS AND STREAMS 


Morant Bay is one of the innumerable beautiful places on the 
Jamaican seacoast. This fertile island has three zones of vegetation. 
Along the tropical coast grow palms and banana trees; inland there 
are all varieties of semi-tropical fruits and flowers; on the mountain 
uplands grows vegetation like that of North America. 
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It is the undertones and overtones of Africa that interpenetrate 
and rise above all others. 

Thus we find Jamaica an island of moods and fancies. There 
are rough, rugged uplands, open cattle country, rich agricultural 
districts with thriving sugar and banana plantations, as well as 
flat swampy jungles. Above all, for the delight and diversion 
of the average visitor, there is a marvelous seacoast, with glori- 
ous lagoon harbors and coral sand bathing beaches that offer 
a Palm Beach and a Miami in the depth of the tropics with 
all the fashionable life and sports that go with other famous 
watering resorts of the world. 

But I was in Jamaica on a voyage of discovery. There is sel- 
dom anything new to be discovered about mellow old places 
like Jamaica, but there is always some unusual stratum less 
known. I found and passed through two other Jamaicas, world- 
renowned, before I located what I was looking for. Nowhere 
else can there be found such gorgeous tropical growths, foliage, 
plants, trees and flowers, in a day’s drive, as in Jamaica. It is 
the jungle, tamed by the white man’s cultivation. But one may 
see it all in miniature at Bog Walk, but a half hour out of 
Kingston. I explored romantic Kingston too and its environs, 
and followed the trails of the pirate chiefs and marauders of 
the Spanish Main—of Henry Morgan, of Teach, of Blackbeard 
and of Captain Kidd. If I had been a passing tourist, I should 
have considered that enough. Then, happily, I made the ac- 
quaintance of Nicholas—“The Old Nick,” he 
said they called him—and together we saw an- 
other Kingston, the Kingston of the negro. 

Nicholas was my guide and boatman on my 
trip over the bay to Port Royal, where once had 
stood a city that out-rivalled Kingston, if not 
every other city in all the Indies, for riches, 
gaiety and wickedness. It was infamous as a 
resort for pirates. In the midst of its infamy 
and prosperity—on June 17, 1692—it was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. Without warning its 
ten thousand inhabitants and three thousand 
houses, its cathedral, palaces and its priceless 
booty all slipped into the sea and was nevermore 
heard from. Not according to Nicholas, how- 
ever. We paused in his little boat just above 
where Port Royal was supposed to lie. “Dere 
she is,” he said pointing down into the waters. 
I could see nothing. Although he pretended to 
be able to see well enough to read a newspaper 
—actually he could not read or write!—he con- 
tended that he could clearly make out the whole 
city of Port Royal standing upright, just as it 
had gone to the bottom of the sea, save that 
everything was beautifully veneered with coral! 
Our friendship would never have ripened had 
I doubted Nicholas. Nicholas further related 
that on stormy nights, when the wind and waves 
rocked the sea, he and all his black neighbors 
could hear the cathedral bells of Port Royal 
ringing wildly—and they all thought of the 
“ghostesses” of that lost city and hastily said 
their prayers. 

Thereafter, I was adopted by Nicholas, as a 
peripatetic master. I was invested with a curious 
relationship that I was careful not to disturb or 
question. There was a perfect understanding 
with neither familiarity nor demarcation be- 
tween us. As a protegé of Nicholas I was al- 
lowed many privileges that would otherwise 
have been considered impertinences on the part 
of Yankee “white folks.” 


Once we rowed out amongst the school of 


Nesmith 


(Continued on page 49) 
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During the period of taming and training, the elephant must be handled with the greatest possible discretion. If. Tembo behaves well, his keeper 
rewards him with a tidbit; disobedience of any kind brings immediate punishment. A trainer always speaks to his elephant when approaching it. 
Above all, an elephant must be patiently acquainted with unfamiliar things so that it will not become nervous or suspicious. 


TAMING WILD ELEPHANTS IN THE CONGO 


Roping Elephants in the Jungles—Tembo’s School Days — 
The World’s Most Powerful Workers 


By CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 
Photographs by the author : 


the muddy waters of the Dungu seeped through a tropical 

forest. On the opposite shore, this forest crenelated against 
a lowering African sun. Its rays burned a million holes through 
the interstices of the upper branches. The slowly slushing, 
muddy river just below me was a great silent mirror of saffron 
red. One, three, twenty, thirty huge masses of gray plodded 
by almost silently below the small hillock on which I stood 
and shattered the giant mirror as they churned the waters. They 
submerged, sent fountains of silver spray skyward, then 
appeared again. Their wet shapes, now black, glistened like 
silver highlights on ebony, as did those of the black men who 
rode them. They were the elephants of Gangala na Bodio at 
their sunset bath. 

I had traveled over ten thousand miles to prove two things— 
that the African elephant could be tamed and that he could 
become a valuable economic factor in the development of 


Africa. ; 


“Untamable” is the one word that has been most universally 


| was six o’clock on the equator. Three degrees north of it, 


applied to “Tembo,” the African elephant. His Asiatic cousin 
has pulled, hauled and worked with man down through the 
centuries. But the bigger-framed, bigger-eared, bigger-footed 
pachyderm of darkest Africa has not only been outlawed to 
the African jungle or the Sudd plains of the upper Nile, but 
to the category of Africa’s most dangerous beasts. 

Imagine my surprise, then, to discover in the very heart of 
that continent a school for elephants. When the elephants are 
graduated, they are skilled in a vocation which fits them not 
only to live and work with man, but to become a distinct eco- 
nomic factor in the development of that marvelous though 
little known colonial empire, the Belgian Congo. 

When I trekked in that night to Gangala on the Dungu, un- 
loaded my trucks for dinner with Adjutant Van Bellinghen, 
chef du poste, my appetite was whetted by curiosity as well as 
hunger. 

A Brussels lamp shed its yellowish light over the steaming 
native dishes, vignetting into shadow where Van Bellinghen’s 
Azandi servant stood silently watching. 
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“Danger?” reiterated my thickset Belgian host. His blue- 
gray eyes narrowed. “Yes, there is danger with elephants. Take 
the case of one of my cornacs killed by an elephant here. One 
day when this elephant, feeding untethered, was passing through 
the brush, he came upon his keeper asleep under a tree. Hurl- 
ing his huge weight upon him, he kneeled atop the helpless 
native and impaled him with his terrible tusks. Then, in a 
Satanic fury, he stamped him into the ground—well, you could 
have taken him up with blotting paper.” 

“Crazy ?” 

“No! Revenge! Elephants are vindictive, bide their time; 
when opportunity offers they will wreak vengeance on one who 
has mistreated them. You see, each of our elephants is led by 
inserting a -hooked stick into a small wound made by the 
cornac in the elephant’s ear. This fellow enjoyed making his 
elephant suffer.” 

“It’s a dangerous game?” 

“In the capturing and training, yes, but after elephants are 
domesticated by discipline nearly all are thoroughly reliable if 
treated right; but the trainer really puts his life in the ele- 
phant’s care. Almost all my cornacs are fine chaps, but now 
and then I catch a rascal who takes it out of his charge.” 

The antiquity of the elephant is recorded as far back as that 
of prehistoric man, the bones of both being found together. 
But it is difficult to say how long the elephant has been known 
to man. Some scientists believe man has been an elephant 
hunter from his earliest days. How long the elephant has been 
domesticated is ‘a moot question; in Asia its domestication goes 
back hundreds of years; in Africa, but thirty-five—at Api and 
Gangala. 

If the African elephant was used in antiquity for draft and 
burden, the records have been lost to modern times. But 
Roman medals prove that Carthaginians used elephants against 
the Roman legions, as did Jugurtha the Numidian, over a 
century later and a hundred years before Jesus of Nazareth. 
In India, the elephant has been employed both as a beast of 
burden and a battle animal, but only as the latter is his use 
in North Africa and Europe recorded. However, the Romans 


were ahead of Barnum to appraise his possibilities as a circus 
animal. 

The African elephant is recorded as having roamed through- 
out a region extending from Cape Colony to Morocco. In the 
latter place he was found in numerous herds around the Atlas. 
Whether these herds furnished the Carthaginians with their 
war elephants or were introduced by Jugurtha when he re- 
treated there from the Romans is not known. However, the 
elephant not only disappears from the annals of North Africa 
after the Roman Conquest, but it apparently became extinct 
everywhere north of the Sahara, except in Morocco where it 
seems to have lingered until the coming of the Arabs. 

Today the original habitat of the African elephant has 
shrunk before civilization from the outlying regions of Africa 
into the Congo Basin and its contiguous regions, whose vast, 
virgin forests, marshes and savannahs shelter a richness and 
variety of animal life unique in the world. 

The next day I was awakened by Ibrahim, one of my Kenya 
boys. It was a lovely dawn; blue-black horizontal clouds mot- 
tled with gold and rose. In the clearing, known as Le Parc des 
Eléphants, facing inward, were two long lines of great beasts, 
humped against the sun-up sky, trunks, ears and tails moving 
rhythmically, for Tembo in good health is rarely motionless. 
According to the captives’ size and temper they were tied with 
seven-eighths to two-inch ropes, some by all four legs and 
around the withers, others by one rear leg and a heavier neck 
rope. Chains had replaced cords on the trained elephants. 

With a rustling sound, black cornacs swiftly bore huge arm- 
fuls of young leaves for the elephants’ breakfasts. Nabare, a 
corporal, had direct charge, but all were under the M’ Yapala, 
or head man. Not a sign of fear must the cornacs show, so 
quick are their wards to detect it. It was hard to realize that 
these cornacs, all of the Azandi tribe, uniformed with cap and 
cape of Van Bellinghen’s own contingent, were until recently 
cannibals. And what the Chef du Poste and some of his cornacs 
didn’t know about elephants could be written on a mosquito’s 
wing. 

Ages before the white man built his highways through the 
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dense jungles of the Congo, Tembo, the first African engineer, 
laid out innumerable well-packed paths, always choosing the 
best country topographically. Over these paths followed the 
natives, building beside them their villages, and these broad- 
ened trails later became routes of the modern road-builders. 
Back in 1899, therefore, when some means of transport was 
needed through the roadless Congo jungle, King Leopold II 
assigned Commandant Laplume and some soldiers to experi- 
ment in capturing and training African pachyderms for this 
purpose. To slay an elephant was child’s play compared to 
taking him alive and domesticating him; nevertheless, the 
opening year of this century found Laplume in the heart 
of the Congo jungle heading the expedition. 

It was interesting to listen from time to time to Van Bel- 
linghen’s descriptions of those first efforts. “A cow elephant 
with a wee toto was chosen from a herd,” he explained. “The 
mother was shot and the baby, only about two feet high, 
captured; a method fairly easy and reasonably safe. This 
was in July; by the end of the year seven captures had been 
made. The largest toto stood only two feet and seven-eighths 
of an inch high. But they were too young; all died and the 
experiment was a total failure. Another method, the use of 
big, trench-dug traps, was tried. The next year an elephant, 
the largest yet caught, recovered from wounds sustained in 
the trench and formed the nucleus of the future herd. 
Hunting by driving animals into a corral was adopted the 
succeeding year, 1902. But this, like the traps, was aban- 
doned and we went back to the original method of taking 
elephants by force in open ground with cords. This method 
was developed and is followed today. The hunting period 
was also established, between January first and May first.” 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


This Gangala mother and her toto are tangible proof that elephants 
are born in captivity. Unfortunately, however, elephants born in 
captivity are more expensive than wild animals of the same age. Dur- 
ing the suckling period of about two years, the mother is not available 
for work. Furthermore, it takes about fifteen years before an elephant 

attains the height necessary to carry a man and commence daily labor. 


Three times a day the elephants are 
taken to the river to be watered. 
Having refreshed themselves, the ele- 
phants at the left are returning to 
their pasture. Below, a small untamed 
elephant is being tied to a tree after a 
lesson with its large monitor. 


ELEPHANTS AT SCHOC 
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These tests soon justified the Belgian Government in founding 
this Elephant Taming Department. Laplume was later suc- 
ceeded by Commandant Magnette and my friend Capt. Offer- 
man, in whose absence in Belgium, the Post at Gangala na Bodio 
was now filled by Van Bellinghen, his Adjutant. Thus the suc- 
cess of this remarkable experiment of taming the “untamable” 
must be credited to the Belgian Army. 

Leopold’s vision and Laplume’s tenacity, after seven years’ 
persistent effort, found five elephants — Bama, Bomokandi, 
Djabar, Marie and Colonie—actually being used in portage and 
traction work at Api. Today, after thirty years, its herd num- 
bers thirty-eight tamed and partially trained elephants, and at 
the eight-year old Gangala post I found forty-five. 

“Each year saw methods improved.” The Superintendent 
waxed enthusiastic. “Elephants were studied and understood 
better until we later found accomplices amongst the elephants 
themselves. These were the larger, older and best trained of 
the already tamed animals, whom we called monitors. Highly 
trained elephants are necessary for the rapid capture and train- 
ing of student elephants, and the long, expensive and difficult 
beginning of the elephant venture was due to the absence of 
monitors. As greater confidence and hunting skill was de- 
veloped much larger elephants were captured and domesticated. 
The average size of the captures increased until by 1928, it was 
five feet seven inches compared with three feet in 1900. The 
largest and latest capture is an elephant who stands six feet one 
inch, named M’Beli; you'll see him later.” 

The following morning what Van Bellinghen told me while 
making the rounds convinced me that taking elephants alive 
was no sport for a floor-walker. The annual hunt for new ani- 
mals starts in January, the beginning of the dry season, when 
a hunting group with its monitor elephants installs its base 
camp in a well-shaded spot beside a river where the animals 


can be bathed. The country within a radius of about thirty- 
five miles is rapidly reconnoitered for elephants, the object this 
season having been to get twenty-two new elephants for Gangala 
and twelve for Api. The standard hunting party comprises: 
one European, two groups of sixteen hunters, one group of 
forty to fifty porters, and one group of from five to twelve 
monitor elephants. When the base camp is ready and recon- 
noitering over, the monitor elephants remain in camp and the 
hunters set out. 

Each group operates separately and in a direction assigned by 
the white man managing the hunt. When elephants are sighted, 
a halt is called, under good “wind,” the hunters concealed by 
cover if possible. The keen-eyed foreman, with one hunter, 
reconnoiters for young elephants from twelve to fifteen years 
old. If he finds the right conditions for operating — open 
ground, steady wind, or preferably no wind—equipment is set 
down and the company goes forward against the wind, for, 
should the alert animals catch the odor of the men, off they 
would go and outrun the hunters. 

Watch the hunters! Stealthily as the cats of their own 
jungle, they form a line. The armed men lead, followed by 
porters with the capturing cords, then more porters carrying 
heavy coils of tethering ropes and hobbles. The line is as 
nearly parallel to the elephants as possible, sometimes only 
about thirty-five feet away, because of the animal’s inability to 
see at a great distance. The line now forms a horse shoe, 
armed men in the center, cord bearers at the ends. The hunters 
swing quietly around some of the herd, including the animal 
selected. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! These sudden shots, directed over the 
nearest large elephants, disperse the herd in all directions. In 
the turmoil, the cord bearers throw themselves in a body upon 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The meteorologist at the left translates 


into terms of pressure, temperature and 
humidity. Above theodolite readings are 
being plotted in terms of wind direction 
and velocity. At the right an official talks 
to pilots aloft and listens to messages 
from them through the loud speaker. 


aerometeorograph 


CONQUERING HAZARDS OF THE AIR 


By KATHARINE A. SMITH 


RAVEL on the airways of the United States becomes safer 
with every passing year, if not with every passing month, 

so rapid are developments in safety-first devices. One of 

the most serious hazards of aviation—unfavorable flying weather 
—is now yielding to the application of modern meteorology. 
Nothing man can do, of course, will entirely eliminate this 
hazard, but dependable predictions of conditions in the sky six 
to eight hours in advance make it possible for air transport 
officials to cancel flying schedules when the way is dangerous 
and enable pilots to steer their craft above or below many bad 
storms. That these forecasts have played an important part in 
cutting down the number of 
accidents due to weather is 
apparent from the record. In 
1931 there was an air ac- 
cident for every 1,600,000 
miles flown by commercial 
planes. In 1934 there was 
one for every 3,400,000 miles. 
Properly enough, it is 
aviation that makes it pos- 
sible to obtain the third- 
dimension weather observa- 
tions used in preparing spec- 
ial forecasts for fliers. Until 
planes were available for 
making upper air soundings 
and modern methods of com- 
munication provided the 
means for flashing the ob- 
servations immediately to the 
forecaster, forecasts neces- 
sarily were based on horizon- 
tal observations taken at the 
earth’s surface and radioed 
in from ships at sea. Those 
who prepare the daily 
weather maps for the general 
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While they streak through the air at two hundred miles an hour, 
airplane pilots must pay close attention to radio flashes about weather 
conditions along their course. Complete, exact and frequent weather 
reports are supplied by point-to-point radio chains maintained by the 
Air Navigation Division of the Bureau of Air Commerce. 


public, as well as those who prepare the fliers’ forecasts, now 
have at their disposal vertical observations on conditions in the 
upper stories of the atmosphere besides the two-way horizontal 
observations. 

The special forecasts for fliers are issued every six hours by 
ten Weather Bureau stations at strategic points across the con- 
tinent. They are based on the Weather Bureau’s regular daily 
forecasts, supplemented by observations taken at about twenty 
stations specially equipped for making upper air soundings. 
One-third of these special stations are operated by the Weather 
Bureau, one-third by the Army, and one-third by the Navy. 
From each station a pilot as- 
cends once a day to a height 
of 17,000 feet, bringing back 
an autographic record of at- 
mospheric conditions. This 
record is taken by a robot ob- 
server, with some assistance 
from the pilot. 

The robot observer—an in- 
genious little device known 
as an aerometeorograph — 
makes its daily flight in a 
streamlined aluminum case 
lashed to one of the plane’s 
wings. The robot works auto- 
matically. Its three small 
arms hold pen points over a 
sheet of paper attached to a 
cylinder that is kept in con- 
stant motion by an ordinary 
clock work. One arm, at the 
end opposite the pen point, 
is joined to a_ bimetallic 
strip; another, to several 
strands of human hair; and 
the third to a sylphon 

(Continued on page 47) 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes 
pleasure in announcing Land Without 
Shade by Hans Helfritz as the new quar- 
terly publication of the National Travel 
Club. This is a book about Arabia which 
must occupy a distinguished position in 
the literature dealing with that fascinat- 
ing land. 

Doughty, Burkhardt, T. E. Lawrence, 
Burton and many other travelers have 
written of the middle and northern sec- 
tions of Arabia. Today those regions are 
comparatively well-known. The World 
War, the achievements of Ibn Saud, the 
wireless telegraph, the motor car and the 
airplane have transformed and opened 
up a land which only a few decades ago 
was an almost impenetrable stronghold 
of primitive nomadic tribes. 

It is of a different Arabia that Hans 
Helfritz writes. Land Without Shade 
describes explorations in the southern 
part of the peninsula. Here is the for- 
bidden mountain kingdom of Yemen; 
here is the lofty plateau of Hadramaut 
with its fabulous skyscraper cities; and 
here is that land once called “Araby the 
Blessed” which over three thousand years 
ago saw the rise of one of the greatest 
civilizations of the ancient world. South- 
erm Arabia was a land rich in gold, 
precious stones and spices; it possessed 
a great culture and it created miracles of 
engineering and architecture. For cen- 
turies it sent its heavily laden caravans 
to the courts of Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria and Persia. In vain Rome at- 
tempted to add this region to her empire. 
Throughout the succeeding centuries 
many nations have tried to seize Yemen 
and Hadramaut. None of them, not even 
the Turks, have been completely suc- 
cessful. 

Today, fortified by its mountains and 
deserts, Southern Arabia guards an un- 
spoiled medieval civilization which is 
unique in the modern world. No Doughty 
has set down a record of this civilization, 
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and few explorers have penetrated 
Yemen and Hadramaut. It has remained 
for Hans Helfritz to lift the veil of mys- 
tery covering this land in his absorbing 
account of his memorable journey. 

From the seaport of Makala on the 
Arabian Sea Hans Helfritz set out with 
a native caravan toward the coastal 
mountains. Following a trail that leads 
through a magnificent labyrinth of 
jagged summits and cliffs he climbed for 
days through ravines and along yawning 
precipices to the mile high plateau of 
Hadramaut, land of fantastic cities, su- 
perb palaces and innumerable mosques. 
This is the strange world of feudal 
princes so vividly described in the first 
part of Land Without Shade. In the 
cities of Terim, Shibam and Seyun ex- 
traordinary buildings rise from ten to 
fifteen stories above the surrounding 
plain. To explore these cities, to follow 
their narrow thoroughfares crowded with 
dark-skinned, hostile Arabs, to see the 
color and splendor of the Sultan’s palaces 
and gardens, to climb to the roof of a 
desert skyscraper and look over minarets 
and oases few white men have seen, to 
risk one’s life in conflicts with savage 
tribesmen,—these are a few of the un- 
forgettable thrills awaiting the reader of 
Land Without Shade. 

There are more wonders and far more 
desperate adventures in the second half 
of Hans Helfritz’s narrative—the record 
of his trip through the Ruba al Khali 
desert into a section of Yemen no white 
men are permitted to visit. The Ruba al 
Khali is a boundless sea of sand and 
stone in which whole caravans have been 
swallowed up. How Hans Helfritz 
crossed this dangerous region, how he 
outwitted robbers and bandits, how he 
was imprisoned, and how he eventually 
crossed the borders of Yemen is a story 
of high adventure few modern explorers 
could equal. The reader who follows 
Hans Helfritz into Yemen will see the. 
ruins of ancient cities once ruled by the 
queen of Sheba; he will live in the vil- 
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lages of the Blue Arabs; he will pass over 
“The Roof of Arabia” whose mountain 
peaks extend over nine thousand feet 
above sea level; and finally he will pass 
through the gateways of San’a, capital of 
the crafty Iman Yahya, the Sword of 
Islam, San’a is unlike any city of the 
Moslem world. It was standing at the 
time of the ancient Babylonians and it 
built the world’s first skyscraper. Superb- 
ly situated in the high mountains it pos- 
sesses handsome spacious squares and 
straight streets lined with five and six 
story houses of basalt or red sandstone 
beautifully adorned with arabesques and 
carvings. To this day the massive walls 
of San’a have protected a pure Moslem 
culture. 

Few modern travel books are as rich 
in wonder, excitement, adventure and 
unusual knowledge as this record of a 
journey to the heart of Araby the 
Blessed. Land Without Shade is indeed 
a book of discovery. The modern world 
affords few spectacles comparable to 
those which met the eyes of this coura- 
geous explorer who broke through bar- 
riers that have defied conquest for cen- 
turies. 

This edition .of Land Without Shade, 
specially printed for members of the 
N.T.C., is a volume of 286 pages with a 
map and a jacket in color. Particularly 
important are the 83 beautiful illustra- 
tions covering every aspect of the 
author’s journey and including pictures 
of places and people never before seen 
by Western eyes. For members of the 
N.T.C. the price of Land Without Shade 
is $2.65. Later it will be issued for the 
general public at nearly twice this price. 

Those members who have not sub- 
scribed to the Club’s quarterly publica- 
tions may secure a copy of Land Without 
Shade by writing to the secretary. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to eliminate 
the following hotel from the Official 
Hotel and Shop Bulletin: The Breakers, 
Long Beach, California. 
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A FEW YEARS AGO it did not exist—today it is 
recognized as one of the greatest engineering proj- 
ects of all time. 
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Nine short months ago the lake began to form— 
already it is more than 90 miles long and deeper 
than Lake Erie! Its mountain-fringed shores present 
vistas of surprising beauty and grandeur. 


Without question, Boulder Dam is America’s most 
spectacular sightseeing thrill. Via Union Pacific it is 
an easy, one-day side trip to or from California. 


Travel the luxury way—ride the 


Sos Anyelos 


LIMITED 


On this famous train you relax in perfect ease— 
enjoy air-conditioned comfort throughout—eat de- 
licious meals—glide over a roadbed famed for its 
smoothness. Every convenience of travel—barber, 


bath, maid and valet. NO EXTRA FARE, 


.... and this fall and winter 
rail fares are very low 


New economies and comforts, too, for Coach and Tourist 
Car travel on The Challenger, special coach-tourist section 
of the Los Angeles Limited. Dining car meals at “‘coffee 
shop” prices; free pillows and drinking cups; porter 
service and Stewardess-Registered Nurse service without 


; ND about low fares. 
> 


charge; special coaches for women and children only. 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 274, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me illustrated California booklet and information 


OI am also interested in low-cost, all-expense 


Winter Tours to California. 


A VANISHED CAPITAL OF BUDDHISM 


(Continued from page 35) 


however, decided in favor of the main 
serai, probably because it was newer 
and more populated, and it took all 
my patience and supply of strong 
words to convince them that in spite 
of delapidation and loneliness, I pre- 
ferred the small serai. My point 
finally carried we swung around the 
main structure, under a narrow gate 
and down a deep lane to halt before 
the barred gate to our goal. Imme- 
diately villagers swarmed over the 
walls and began shifting the heavy 
cross-bars and removing boulders 
stacked inside against the gate leaves. 
The great gates with much pushing 
and grunting swung creakily open, 
suggesting years since they had last 
been agape, and we had arrived. 

It had been so dark when we had 
reached Bamiyan that the cliff in the 
background immediately behind the 
serais had been but an indeterminate 
dark mass with the Buddha’s niche 
but a darker patch. During all the 
haranguing and gate-opening the full 
moon had risen unnoticed to us in 
the walled and shaded gully. When 
we passed into the open courtyard we 
got the sudden, full impact of a scene 
of weird and startling beauty. 

Twenty yards away the cliff rose 
straight up, its sand colored face now 
silver. The Buddha, square before 
us, caught the moonlight on its stuc- 
coed drapery and flung it back with 
uncanny intensity, the black deep 
background of the niche giving em- 
phasis by contrast. The entire party 
stood mute for some minutes, each 
reacting in his own manner to the 
dominance of the spectacle looming 
before us. Finally Ghulam Hyder 
broke the silence with a soft spoken 
but earnest “Bissior Khoob!” (Pharsi- 
very beautiful), and we set to work 
preparing for the night with Buddha, 
in spot light, beaming upon us. My 
last impression before sleep came was 
of the Buddha standing erect above 
me, another day checked off from his 
long vigil. 

The next morning I received a call 
from the deputy governor who of- 
fered me the freedom of Bamiyan on 
behalf of his absent superior, and a 
supply of armed guards for my pro- 
tection. Feeling the last but a cour- 
tesy gesture to my position I limited 
my acceptance to one sentry at the 
serai between sunrise and sunset. 

In the afternoon I began my ex- 
ploration both of the Bamiyan that 
is today and of the evidence of what 
it was many centuries ago. Actually 
no town remains to bear the name 
Bamiyan and it applies to the entire 
valley. The hundred yards of bazaar 
shops and the main serai at the base 
of the cliff are recorded on the maps 
as Kila Sarkari or Sarkari Stronghold. 

The giant statues and the caves 
with their many frescos are the prin- 
cipal records of the former import- 
ance of Bamiyan and, being in excel- 
lent condition, are of great interest to 
archeologists. The ruins of Ghul- 
ghule are so weatherworn into the hill 
upon which it stands that it is merely 
a spectacle of minor significance. 

Hsiian-tsang, the Chinese traveler 
and historian, visited Bamiyan about 
630 A.D. and his memoirs contain de- 
tailed descriptions of the two great 
statues and mention ten great Buddh- 
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ist monasteries containing a thousand 
monks. He also refers to a colosszl 
recumbent Buddha (Buddha entering 
Nirvana) a thousand feet long, two 
miles to the east, but as nothing re- 
mains today of this last, it is assumed 
that it was constructed of rubble and 
plaster and has become obliterated 
by the weather. 

The murals, both in the caves and 
in the arched roofs of the niches, are 
in the same style. Distinctive Sassan- 
ian features and dress appearing in 
the painting has been considered to 
date the work with the Sassanide 
dynasty in Persia which began with 
Babegan (Ardashir or Artaxerxes) in 
226 A.D. and finished with Yezdigerd, 
639 A.D. Other evidence limits the 
period of the frescos to the third, 
fourth and fifth centuries. 

The caves are found along the en- 
tire cliff face, a distance of a mile, 
and run from ground level to a height 
of two or three hundred feet. Through 
centuries of weathering the face of 
the cliff has been slowly eroding and 
crumbling off and by this action many 
of the caves have been made inac- 
cessible by having their approaches 
fall away or their entrances blocked. 
Other caves have disappeared entirely 
and, in several cases, once-hidden 
sloping galleries running from one 
level of caves to another are now ex-— 
posed as diagonal scars of the cliff’s 
face. One of these galleries is plainly 
visible in one of the photographs of | 
Bamiyan and the Buddha in the back- | 
ground. 

From casual observation one would | 
judge that at least a ten-foot depth — 
of cliff has fallen away since the caves 
were dug. Enormous vertical cracks 
five and ten feet from the face, in 
many of the caves, make it safe to as- 
sume that the falls will continue in- | 
definitely. 

The form and the significance of 
the two large statues has provided — 
controversial material for many cen- | 
turies. One group of thought has — 
maintained that they both represent — 
Buddha while the other claims that — 
the smaller is the statue of a female. 
The proponents of the female theory — 
base their contention on the protrud- — 
ing hip structure of the smaller fig- — 
ure. The two-Buddha thought ex- 
plains this on the assumption that the — 
period of the work is earlier and © 
therefore the moulding less skillful. — 
A photograph shown to me in Kabul 
of the pelvic structure of the smaller 
statue, taken from an unusual angle, 


certainly made me feel the female — 


hypothesis was not one to be dis- 
carded lightly. The two-Buddha in- 
terpretation is the one most gener- 
ally accepted today. 

Certain holes in the statuary have 
been attributed to the canon-fire of 
Nadir Shah Quli, the slave king of 


Persia, early in the eighteenth cen- ~ 


tury, but due to the somewhat regu- 
lar pattern of the holes, many feel — 
that they were cut to provide grip 
for the stucco drapery. 

By climbing the sloping left shoul- 
der of the cliff and crossing a small 
wooden foot bridge one can gain en- 
try to the system of caves surround- | 
ing the head of the larger figure and > 
view the frescos. As some of the gal- 
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leries slope towards an open end in 
the arch over the statue’s head, the ex- 
cursion is not recommended for those 
afflicted with vertigo. The same sys- 
tem of passages gives access to the 
flat topped head of the Buddha from 
where obtains a fine view of the vil- 
lage and the valley. 

Many of the caves are inhabited by 
families of hill natives, partly no- 
madic, and their kine, and their horses 
and their goats and their asses. One 
morning while climbing over the hills, 
I had tea with the headman of a 
settlement of these cave people. Be- 
tween the time that the invitation was 
given and accepted at long range and 
the moment of my arrival after 
scrambling down to the main terrace 
of the colony, a dais, or diwan, had 
been made for me with a dozen rugs 
and was surrounded by every male 
in the vicinity to make an expectant 
audience. When I had seated my- 
self, tea was produced and the party 
began. First all the children, and 
there were many, were brought up 
for my inspection and in each my 
reception was mononously the same 
—an appreciative smile for the latest 
hope of the family and a murmured 
“bisior khoob” (very pretty). Most 
of the children wore little caps 
stitched with a fascinating collection 
of coins, old and modern, and from 
India, Persia, and Russian Turkestan. 
The children exhausted, I was then 
shown the village firearms of which 
many, though still in use, were 
museum pieces. 

Throughout I had been conscious 
of, and ceuld occasionally glimpse 
from the corner of my eye, the faces 
of women peeping around the corners 
and edges of the cave-door hangings, 
forbidden by custom to attend but 
with the curiosity of their sex, deter- 
minded to see what was going on. At 
the least suggestion of my looking 
in their direction the fluttering of a 
hastily dropped curtain marked their 
passing. 

One feature of my visit that still 
stands out strongly was the amazing 
interest, friendly but intense, in me 
and all my doings. Actually it 
seemed that the only person in Bam- 
iyan who was not interested in my 


welfare was my own servant, Ghulam 
Hyder, and his indifference culmin- 
ated one evening in my wrath and 
the parting of our ways. My Shin- 
waris were emphatically of my opin- 
ion also, I found later. The next 
morning, with the fewest of words 
to me they took over all the duties 
of the departed with a willingness he 
had never shown. 

Finally came the day of my depar- 
ture and it was with a very real re- 
gret that I saw Bamiyan and _ its 
Buddhas disappearing in the dust 
clouds behind the tail board of the 
truck. The valley grew a lotus of 
quietness and I had eaten of it. A 
quiet village with an interesting his- 
tory and a friendly people is a com- 
bination full of charm. St. Jean-pied- 
de-Porte in the Pyrenees, Rhodes in 
the Aegean, Tiruvalur in South India, 
Oberammergau, all have it and in 
every case, for me anyway, the pull 
has been very real. In leaving Bam- 
iyan, I had but one palliative and that 
a negative one; my supplies of can- 
ned food were woefully low and my 
cigarettes and whiskey completely ex- 
hausted. 

The homeward trek to Kabul, even 
though but a repetition in reverse of 
a week before, was as stimulating as 
its predecessor. Rivers disappeared 
or grew to torrents, formidable moun- 
tains approached to meet almost over- 
head and then receded to become an 
integral part of the landscape. At 
last, shortly before dusk we were back 
in Kabul and the truck, backed 
against the hotel steps, was disgorging 
what seemed tons of camp equipment. 

At the end of the day as I lay in a 
long hot bath and watched the ac- 
cumulated dust of a hundred and 
forty miles detach itself from my skin 
and float slowly to the surface, I re- 
alized that I had concluded not only 
an interesting visit to a royal city of 
yesterday, but also a very happy ad- 
venture. The government was build- 
ing a hotel next to the governor’s 
residence for the more comfortable 
accommodation of visitors but I shall 
always prefer to pitch my tent at the 
foot of the Buddha and sleep beneath 
his conscientious vigilance; especially 
when the moon is full. 
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vacuum chamber. The _ bimetallic 
strip responds to every variation in 
temperature; the hair to each change 
in moisture; and the vacuum chamber 
to every cnange in p-zessure. Each 
change thus registered is recorded on 
the paper. On the paper are recorded 
also any unusual conditions such as 
formation of ice on the plane, fog, 
haze, and smoke, and the tops and 
bases of clouds. The pilot makes 
these notations from the control 
board by means of an electrically 
operated attachment on the ae-ome- 
_ teorograph. 

Back at the station the robot gives 
up its record to a Weather Bureau 
observer, who makes the necessary 
computations from the data and plots 
a chart—the so-called adiabatic chart. 
This chart is really a graphic cross 
section of the upper air. It shows 
conditions at certain levels—“signi- 


ficant” levels to the weatherman—of 
the atmosphere. The data supplied 
by the robot are immediately sent 
by teletype to the ten special fore- 
cast stations. From these stations 
the finished forecasts are soon flashed 
out over the airway teletype hook-up 
—which is one of the most extensive 
in the world. The forecast is taken 
from the machines at the airports all 
along the circuit as fast as it is typed 
at the forecast center. Forecasts are 
relayed, without retyping, from one 
circuit to another by means of per- 
forated tickes tape. This tape re- 
ceived at the relay station is fed into 
the machine, to come out as a typed 
message at the airports on the des- 
ignated circuit. The teletype system 
—which is operated by the Bureau of 
Air Commerce of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce—covers 13,000 
(Continued on page 48) 
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miles of airways. The rest of the 
32,000 miles of air lines get their 
weathe= news by telegraph, telephone, 
and radio. The communication serv- 
ice does not stop at the ground. Fore- 
casts are also radioed up to pilots fly- 
ing their courses. And, where two- 
way radio sets have been installed, 
the pilots can send back information 
of great importance to forecasters. 

All along the airways meteo-ologists 
—some members of the Weather Bu- 
reau and some employed by the air 
transport companies—constantly watch 
the weather, especially the wind’s 
speed and direction. The way the wind 
blows is far more important to the 
pilot of an airplane than it is to the 
pilot of a sailing ship. Boats have 
water, as well as air, for a medium 
of operation; airplanes have only air. 
The set of the sails, not the gale, 
keeps the sailing vessel moving on its 
course. The airplane, on the other 
hand, needs a tailwind for greatest 
speed. 

Aviators must know about the move- 
ments of the air into which they head. 
Rising from the ground, a plane may 
run into winas, only a few thousand 
feet apart, that blow in diametrically 
opposite directions. Thus, not long 
ago, a northbound pilot ‘flying the 
Pacific Coast route with a forty-mile 
tail wind passed fou- thousand feet 
below a southbound pilot also getting 
a forty-mile tail wind. By consulting 
the weather bulletins before taking 
off, pilots can find the winds that will 
help them most—or offer least re- 
sistance to their planes—thus saving 
fuel and keeping them on their sche- 
dules, if not enabling them to avoid 
bad storms. 

Airway meteorologists compile data 
on the wind at regular intervals. At 
certain hours a pilot balloon—a small 
balloon inflated with hydzogen gas to 
a diameter of twenty-four inches—is 
released from the ground or roof at 
the airport. The movements of the 
balloon are observed through a the- 
odolite—an instrument adapted from 
the surveyor’s transit. A reading of 
the azimuth and elevation angles is 
made every minute and telephoned to 
the recording room, where a com- 
puter, using a special plotting board, 
translates them into terms of wind 
direction and velocity at the different 
elevations. At night the pilot balloons 
carry small candle-lighted paper lan- 
tecns, so that the observer can fol- 
low their course through the sky. 

Information on the ceiling, that all- 
important factor in flying, is obtained 
in the daytime by releasing ceiling 
balloons. These small red or purple 
gas bags are inflated with hydrogen 
and their ascent is timed. At night 
a clinometer and a ceiling light pro- 
jector are used. The ceiling light 
projector is an electric searchlight 
that throws a spot of light on the un- 
der side of the cloud layers. This is 
turned on. Then the clinometer—a 
fan-shaped instrument with a _ three- 
inch sighting tube—is trained on the 
beam of light. From readings of the 
angular elevation, the ceiling—the 
highest point at which the pilot can 
operate his plane and still distinguish 
the earth below—is calculated. 
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half-naked black boys swarming dex- 
terously around incoming steamers in 
their long. narrow boats, offering for 
sale green grapefruit, oranges, ba- 
nanas and plantain. 

Or, we would stroll up picturesque 
King Street—for all the world like a 
typical Americal jerkwater Main 
Street miraculously gone tropical with 
a British accent. At Charley’s “Punch 
Bowl” you may refresh yourself with 


a knockout called “The Devil’s 
Breath!” The War Eagle sells 
“Dainty Underthings.” The Em- 


manuel Apostolic Tabernacle has the 
Salvation Army Training Barracks for 
a neighbor. Sasso & Miller’s “Spa- 
cious, Cool and Well-lighted Store” 
extends a hearty welcome to visitors 
from abroad and “guarantees to 
please the most fastidious.” Nicholas 
and I dropped into the latter, because 
the head clerk was a colored friend 
of his, and I was measured for a 
linen suit to order, to be ready the 
following day, at two pounds sterling. 

At every corner, I was introduced 
to the dusky traffic policeman, wear- 
ing a white helmet and a natty British 
marine uniform, who directed traffic 
with lofty and solemn dignity and the 
aid of a swagger stick. Once acquired, 
Nicholas said, this brass-buttoned dig- 
nity was never relaxed by a darky, 
even in the midst of his family. Old 
mammies in mother-hubbards sold 
green sugar cane; others peddled 
colored gourds or carried a floppy 
grass hat in either hand. Flashy young 
“yaller gals” wore tan stockings to 
match and other modes copied from 
the movies, hut inevitably went Afri- 
can in some gaudy detail. Or, again, 
rows of native girls with their wares 
before them on a long board at the 
curb—unfamiliar fruits and home- 
made cane sugar candies interlarded 
with strange native nuts. The whole 
scene was like a soft-spoken, slow- 
motion exotic picture. Every street 
merchant was leaning or lolling on 
something; some of them fast asleep. 
On the whole, a very tired town, with 
at least seventy-five per cent of its in- 
habitants darkies. Through it all oc- 
casionally stalked England, pure and 
simple, in the tall form of a lanky 
shoe-brush moustached,  white-clad 
British official, to whom and _ for 
whom no one and nothing else existed 
except the British Empire. 

Towards evening, a subtle brooding 
change began to spread over the 
town, over the whole island, for that 
matter. 

One by one, the white shops along 
King Street closed, the swanky white- 
helmetted black traffic cops left their 
posts. Only the rum holes along 
Harbor Street showed signs of life, 
an insensate overtone of degraded 
life that repelled decent folk. Even 
the white stragglers sitting out the 
twilight hour in the park near the 
Government buildings withdrew. Like 
the Arabs, the white folks of Kings- 
ton’s “down-town” seemed to have 
folded their tents and silently stolen 
into the brightly-lighted circles of 
their own world. 


Not so with Kingston’s black world. 
Darkness seemed to bring them out in 
swarms and droves. They thronged 
the main thoroughfares that led out 
in the direction of Spanish Town. 


The narrow street from curb to curb 
was crowded. All the languor of the 
tropical midday sun that had pos- 
sessed them seemed to have given 
place to a carefree gaiety. They talked 
loudly and laughed and sang. The 
girls flirted furiously, and dandies 
strutted like mating turkey gobblers. 
Whether they had been shy, ashamed 
in the white man’s daylight world, 
would be hard to say. Now in the 
dim light and darkness they were 
themselves. The whole world had 
turned black. 

Could this be a carnival? No, this 
was the regular thing, every night, 
Nicholas assured me. At every cor- 
ner were little carts, painted gaudy 
colors, some made into “chariots” by 
the fanciful genius of their proprie- 
tors. Some were purveyors of the 
popular “snowballs,” small balls of 
shaved ice at a penny a ball, trans- 
formed into any brilliant color you 
might choose from a score of bottles 
of synthetically flavored syrups. But 
alas, many of the charioteers were 
bootleggers of what the white folks 
called “monkey rum,” a _ low-grade, 
high-powered product of the cane 
waste. Every litthe wagon had an 
alluring title: “All Alone,” “Buy Me,” 
“Simple Boy,” “Aristocratic.” Old 
negresses squatted on the edge of the 
curb with trays and sweets before 
them or moved among the crowd with 
flat baskets of fruit balanced on their 
heads. Two garish movie houses and 
a gambling “Grove” added to the 
gaiety. 

We reached the end of the lighted 
streets. I was hell-bent for going 
deeper into the night, for the road be- 
yond was still alive with strollers,— 
sparking, laughing, singing; half of 
them chewing on sticks of green sugar 
cane. But there was a softer note out 
there, utterly strange to my ear and 
spirit. Cabins took on the contour of 
African huts, with always a dusky 
group around a kerosene flare or a 
fire in the open. We reached a cleared 
space where we could look down on 
the Caribbean as it reflected the lights 
of the distant shore through the 
fringes of palm fronds. The sound 
of the waters in the distance was 
scarcely louder than a sigh. Behind 
us the Blue Mountains loomed, with 
here and there a fire burning on the 
hills, while banana plantations now 
lined one side of the road. Suddenly 
I became aware of the symphony of 
the jungle—a whirring of great in- 
sect like bats in the darkness and a 
sobbing and shrieking of invisible 
hirds as they protested against being 
disturbed. 

All of a sudden, the brooding spiri* 
of it all oppressed me with a fear that 
bordered on terror. I turned to 
Nicholas, whom I knew had been un- 
easy for some time. 

“Come on, Nicholas! 
back!” We fairly flew. 

I meant, back to civilization. I had 
discovered a Jamaica known to few, 
and had reveled in it. But now I 
had had enough of it. And I was 
ready to go back. Back to the white 
man’s civilization. To the Jamaica 
that everybody knows—the most fasci- 
nating of all the islands of the Carib- 
bean. 
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lain urn. For days he can sit on his 
legs before this hibachi, holding both 
hands over the glowing charcoals. 
And every half hour, for variety’s 
sake, he forms ash mountains with 
two brass pokers. 

Peasant Suada san does not wear 
the ordinary blue lined outfit of his 
professional class. His dark brown 
kimono is of silk. His high cheek 
bones reveal that his Mongolian fore- 
fathers must have come to Japan from 
the high plains of East Asia. How 
different it is from the delicate oval 
face of Kamiya! It is as if he be- 
longed to another race. Perhaps, 
Kamiya’s ancestors were not Mongo- 
lians. They may have come from the 
Malay Archipelago. 

The peasant Suada san does not 
honor us with the straw mats of the 
reception room. His wife brings out 
cushions to the threshold for us. 

Near the three hundred year old 
giant pines, surrounding the house, 
are three hundred year old dwarf sil- 
ver firs in little earthenware pots. The 
skill of fifteen generations of Suadas 
was necessary to create these miracles 
of miniature horticulture. 

The school director opens the late 
newspapers. They contain photo- 
graphs from the northern districts. 
In the rice areas of the north, instead 
of abundant crops of grain, there are 
none. It is the greatest peasant crisis 
of the past three decades. Children 
are being nourished on tree bark. 
Fathers are compelled, in order to 
feed the rest of the family, to sell their 
daughters to the brothels. A cry is 
ringing through the whole of Nip- 
pon: . “Save our daughters from the 
plight of the Province of Tohoku!” 

“Ours is a lucky village,” comments 
the school director in English. “For 
a long time now no more of our 
daughters are sold. The rich, how- 
ever, are not the people who help us!” 

The wife of the peasant Suada does 
not understand a word of English, but 
she suddenly turns her back to us. 
Nothing further is said. The peasant, 
his wife, the school director and 
Kamiya murmur several inarticulate 
sounds. They have indicated that 
they do not wish to continue the con- 
versation, but they do not want to 
be discourteous. The atmosphere be- 
comes decidedly strained. We bow 
and leave. As if by order, the paper 
doors are moved back into place. The 
doors close. The house is immured. 
The life of the rich peasant is once 
more a secret. 

The whole procedure at the Suada 
house is a revelation of Japanese in- 
stinct. They are masters in the art 
of perceiving human feelings. Later, 
I often experienced similar percep- 
tions in the homes of my Japanese 
friends. The father, coming home, 
never needed to speak. Wife and 
daughter sat by his side, and felt every 
wish at the moment it was born. They 
brought everything he wanted. They 
knew when the father had a headache, 
or if he wanted the door to the gar- 
den open or closed. Waitresses who, 
according to the native custom, as- 
sisted me at meals from start to fin- 
ish would know from the varied dishes 
on the buffet table exactly what I 
wanted at the very moment I wanted 
it. For this reason, the Japanese al- 
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ways have the tactical advantage at 
diplomatic gatherings. They do not 
conceal the fact either. At the last 
London Conference, Admiral Yama- 
moto remarked on this before the 
circle of Japanese journalists. Only 
in Ramsay MacDonald, he said, did he 
find an equal partner. 

Then we visit another house in 
Myakawa. We sit on the mats of the 
poor peasant Sato. Eight of us are 
crowded into the tiny room. When 
the doors are pulled back, our backs 
are to the horizon. 

The little peasant girls, in fact all 
litle Japanese girls, have something 
curious about their appearance. They 
wear straight bobs with bangs and, in 
the back, the hair is cut half way up 
to the crown. Adroitly, with two little 
chop sticks, they put large quantities 
of rice in their mouths. In addition, 
the meal consists of dried fish and 
green tea. 

It begins to rain. But the paper 
windows do not get wet. While out- 
side the drops pitter-patter, we listen 
to the old peasant as he tells a Jap- 
anese fairy tale: 

“ ... The old woman went from 
blossom to blossom and from leaf to 
leaf, chasing off the harmful insects. 
The plants of her flower garden loved 
her. One day a little sparrow flew 
into the garden. He had come to her 
for nourishment and hopped about 
the ground. A mischevious neighbor 
boy saw the bird and aimed. His 
stone broke the wings of the little 
sparrow and he could not move. 
Helpless, he lay on the ground and 
wept in the manner of the birds. 

“The clouds opened. A dark bolt 
shot down and halfway became a 
hawk. His shadow circled over the 
little helpless sparrow, attracting the 
attention of the good old woman. She 
saved the bird from the hawk, took it 
into her house and fed it. The sick 
sparrow became her dear little child. 
Every day she gave him three rice 
grains to eat. 

“‘Our grandmother has come into 
her second childhood,’ her grandchil- 
dren mocked at her, ‘why does she 
have to feed this mangy little spar- 
row?” 

“But after three days the bird could 
already fly around the room. In eight 
days, he flew away. The old woman 
was so sad she wept the entire eve- 
ning. Day by day she waited for him 
to return. 

“In a year, he came back. The spar- 
row brought a large pumpkin seed in 
his beak. Then he flew away again. 
And the old woman planted the pump- 
kin seed in the middle of her flowers. 
Soon the garden became a rich pump- 
kin field. And one day, she took out 
the largest pumpkin to dry it. 

“It was suspiciously heavy. And 
when she opened it, she found it full 
of rice seeds. The old woman was 
very happy over this and shook the 
seeds into a pail. But the pumpkin 
would not empty. The rice seeds 
flowed like water into the pail. Many, 
many pails were filled. And the poor 
family became a rich family. But the 
pumpkin never became empty. 

“The grandmother of the neighbor- 
ing boy who had broken the sparrow’s 
wing was jealous of the rich old 
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woman. Yet the good grandmother 
sent her three bags full of rice. But 
the neighbor was not satisfied. She 
waited for a_ sick sparrow with 
crippled wings. But such a sparrow 
did not come. 

“As time passed, the neighboring 
woman became more and more angry. 
One day she broke the wing of a spar- 
row, took him to her room and also 
treated him like a small child. And 
this sparrow, too, got well and flew 
away. And after a year, he, too, came 
back. And he also brought a pump- 
kin seed. The mean old woman 
planted it in her garden. And great 


was her hope that she, too, would be 
a wealthy woman. 

“Daily, she went to her neighbor 
and scoffed. 

“What you did, I can do also,’ 
she said. 

“But when she cut open the first 
pumpkin, dragons and_ poisonous 
snakes and unknown bad animals 
leapt out—and ate her, and her grand- 
children.” 

z * # 

Later, in the evening, we are leavy- 
ing Myakawa, the lovely village. And 
there, peeking at us through the trees, 
as in so many Japanese landscape 
paintings, is the moon. 


SKI-TOURING IN THE ALPS 


(Continued from page 12) 


up on a rope and the others followed. 

Next came a series of crevasses, 
some of them twenty feet wide, their 
depths lost in the darkness. When it 
was impossible to go around them 
they had to be crossed by fragile 
bridges of snow. This was a ticklish 
business, each one lying down and 
squirming across while the others 
held the rope taut. 

Altogether five hours were spent in 
getting above the ice-fall. 

The moonlight faded and the day 
broke as they put on the skis for the 
ascent of the upper glacier. They 
knew now that they could cope with 
any difficulties above, but there was 
still the race against time, the in- 
sistent question of whether they could 
get to the summit and down before 
the sun loosed the avalanches. 

Eight hours from the start they 
reached the steep slant of snow and 
ice that gives access to the final ridge. 
Here they left their skis and put on 
crampons, the sharp steel prongs that 
enable the mountaineer to walk up 
glassy slopes without stopping to cut 
steps. 

At the eleventh hour they stood on 
the summit. 

Around them all the monarchs of 
the Oberland stood clear, and far 
below the valleys were green with the 
oncoming spring. In spite of the 
pressure of time they spent a long 
hour in resting and dreamy contem- 
plation. 

On the way down difficulties began. 

The steep snow slope had softened 
under the sun and required delicate 
going. Once Lunn and Amstutz, who 
were on one rope together, were near 
disaster. Both were moving together 
when Lunn slipped, pulling Amstutz 
down after him. They slid with in- 
creasing momentum toward where the 
slope curved over the edge of a 
precipice. But just in time the rope 
caught on a projecting splinter of 
rock and they were brought up with 
a jerk. With some trouble they re- 
covered their cheerfulness. 

Under the hot rays of the sun they 
skiied down the upper glacier to the 
ice-fall. Here they were in for more 
Some of the snow bridges 
across the crevasses had sagged and 
collapsed. At one place they had to 
bridge a chasm with their skis. 

But at last they were below the 
ice-fall and on skis again. Then 
they made all speed possible, under 
a growing tension as they watched 


the snow softening on the slopes 
above them. 

Finally they were down. And less 
than an hour later a tremendous 


avalanche peeled off the side of the 
Ménch and swept across their route. 
If they ha been there nothing could 
have saved them. 

Until the last few years most peo- 
ple regarded jumping as the supreme 
development of skiing. It is still the 
most spectacular. 

When the Scandinavians used their 
skis for sport they generally confined 
themselves to two classic events, the 
jump and the langlauf, or long dis- 
tance cross-country race. In both of 
these they are still supreme among 
the nations that ski. 

Ski-jumping never ceases to thrill 
the spectator, and every winter sports 
center in the Alps has its jumping hill. 
Perhaps the finest in Europe is the 
newly constructed one at Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen in the Bavarian Alps 
where the Winter Olympics are to be 
held in February, 1936. 

But the Swiss and the Austrians 
and the other nations who use the 
Alps for their ski playground were 
not content to let competition rest 
with jumping and cross-country rac- 
ing. Their contribution to the sport 
was the downhill race and the slalom, 
and there are many who think that 
there is more excitement, both for 
competitor and for spectator, in those 
events than there is in the jumps. 

The thrill of the Downhill is in 
the speed attained. In the Italian 
Alps is the Marmolata, a mountain 
which has one of the longest un- 
broken snow slopes in the world, at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees. 
I have recognized that slope from the 
tops of mountains fifty miles away. 
An annual race is held there. The 
racers come down a drop in altitude 
of two thousand feet at something 
like sixty miles an hour. And sixty 
miles an hour on skis is equal in 
thrills to three hundred in a car or 
plane. 

The slalom tests the ability of the 
ski-runner to make accurate turns at 
high speed. It is run on a set course 
on a slope dotted with irregularly 
placed pairs of flags, through which 
the runner must pass. He comes 
weaving down in a beautifully placed 
series of sweeping curves. 

Altogether it’s a thoroughly satisfy- 
ing business, skiing. 
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EXPLORING THE SAND SEA OF THE SUDAN 
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in the hot weather, when at times the 
temperature is nearer 130° than 120° 
in the shade— and there is no shade! 
Even Arabs traveling in this heat are 
played out by the end of the day. 
The only human beings who ever try 
to traverse these long desert stretches 
are small bands of Fezzani, maraud- 
ing nomads of the Kuffra area, who 


' fled from the Italians when Kuffra 


was captured. Some of them came 
to these Libyan oases where they 
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habitation which we saw at Kharkour 
Murr, Oweinat, was the carcass of 
a donkey near the scanty water sup- 
ply in a small rock pool. It is not 
possible to say how many years ago 
the donkey died, for his carcass had 
become hard as wood in that intense 
dryness and the hairs still adhered to 
his hide. 

On the southern fringes of the 
Libyan Desert roam the nomad tribes 
of Kordofan and Darfur — wiry, 
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The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan covers an area that is nearly a fourth as large 


as Europe. 


Since its reconquest by the Anglo-Egyptian Expedition of 


1896-98 it has been under the joint control of Great Britain and Egypt. 


used to water and rest while making 
their camel thieving raids on the Su- 
danese Arabs living near the Nile in 
Dongola Province. Thieves, no doubt, 
but stout-hearted men they must have 
been, these Fezzani marauders, to 
brave the hundreds of miles of track- 
less waste as they did, and all for the 
sake of a camel or two. But with 
the occupation of Merga and Oweinat 
all this raiding has been stopped, of 
course, as troops guard the only source 
of water. 

Selima, the oasis nearest the Nile 
and only some hundred and sixty 
miles from Wadi Halfa, is visited 
from time to time by Arabs from 
Dongola for the salt and dates that 
can be collected there. Here, too, 
may be seen the remains of an old 
stone building, thought to have been 
a monastery. Why this oasis in the 
desert should have been chosen, it is 
hard to say. The torture which these 
wretched monks suffered shut up day 
after day in their tiny cells in the 
stifling heat of the Libyan Desert 
must have been frightful. In such 
places as Oweinat and Burg el Tayur 
(the Rock of Birds) there are rock 
drawings of cows and other animals 
not now to be found within hundreds 
of miles of these places. In the days 
when they were drawn, the Libyan 
Desert was not the desolate waste of 
rock and sand it now is. The many 
bits of fossilized trees and the stone 
implements to be found in the des- 
ert also bear witness to a prehistoric 
civilization and fertile soil. The only 
other indication of former human 


bronzed Arabs for whom the desert 
has no terrors. All these Arabs are, 
of course, most ardent Mohammedans 
with blind and unquestioning faith 
in their religion and the word of the 
Koran. Awaiting as they are their 
Mahdi, or Messiah, and steeped in 
the superstitions of the African, they 
are easily susceptible to the preach- 
ing of religious fanatics who incite 
them to acts of open rebellion. Their 
credulity is child-like, and the fame 
of a holy man’s supposedly divine 
power to heal and work miracles 
spreads like wild fire. 

As recently as 1934 a holy man, or 
fikki—a well-known agitator—was ar- 
rested and sent over the desert under 
police escort to be dealt with by the 
governor of the province. After a 
particularly long and trying day in 
the heat of the desert, the police at 
nightfall were squatting around their 
campfire with their prisoner beside 
them. The fikki started to talk of the 
joys and delights of Omdurman where 
he said the women were all dark-eyed 
houris and the life one of ease and 
love. So fired were the imaginations 
of his hearers that with many a wallahi 
they proclaimed their longing to be 
there. “It is simple, too simple,” 
said the fikki. 
brothers. Kneel on this my magic 
carpet. Close your eyes and recite 
three verses from the Koran and your 
spirits will be wafted to the arms of 
the dark-eyed houris. Then when 
later you open your eyes, my brothers, 
you will find yourselves back here 
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gain.” Too simple it did prove to 
when the poor credulous police- 
aen opened their eyes and found 
heir prisoner gone. The hard-hearted 
overnor would not accept their vol- 
ble assertions that the fikki had 
made himself invisible and flown 
way on his magic carpet. 

The Arabs lead a care-free existence 
oaming the desert in quest of grazing 
or their flocks. Their camels num- 
er many thousands. In the winter 
aonths these camels go without water 
or long stretches at a time, thriving 
s they do on the fresh grazing. Their 
wners, too, exist during the summer 
aonths on the juice from watermelons 
nd camel’s milk as their only drinks. 

1 little further south in Kordofan 
nd Darfur in the “bush” there grow 
arge tebeldi trees, called baobab in 
ndia, which the natives hollow out 
nd fill with water during the rains 
nd from which they draw their water 
upply in the dry months. These 
ebeldi trees, it need hardly be said, 
re their most treasured possession 
nd the source of many a bitter in- 
ertribal feud. Even in the hot 
reather water stored in these natural 
anks is quite cool and not unpleasant 
9 the taste. 

Recently there was rain in the 
aibyan Desert, but it was the first 
ain for some eight years, so it can 
ell be realized how precious water 
3 in these arid wastes. 

At the oasis of Merga, water of 
aoderately good quality may be ob- 


tained by digging a few feet, but the 
water in the lake there is extremely 
salty. It is reputed by the Arabs to 
have marvellously curative powers. 
On arriving atthe lake the Arabs im- 
merse themselves in it to cure their 
ills—real or imaginary—regardless of 
the myriads of ravenous mosquitoes 
that infest its fringes. Each one, when 
leaving, takes with him for his fam- 
ily a bottle of this precious health- 
giving liquid, the miraculous powers 
of which they will tell you will make 
fertile the barren wife, cure fever, or 
render clean and healthy the fly-cov- 
ered, sore eyes of their children. Be- 
sides the mosquitoes, the only other 
inhabitants of this oasis are the rock 
vipers which abound and are of a 
most deadly kind. 
* * * 

Once more the triumph of human 
ingenuity over nature must be re- 
corded. The purr of motor engines 
has invaded the once most inaccessible 
parts of the Libyan Desert, as supply 
convoys for Merga and Oweinat cover 
these forbidding desolate spaces at 
an average of twenty-five miles an 
hour. How much simpler would have 
been the tasks of those two great men 
whose names will ever live in the 
Sudan—Gordon and Kitchener—had 
they too been able so simply and 
speedily to overcome the pitiless des- 
ert. And what would they say, were 
they alive today, to see the all-con- 
quering car supplanting their beloved 
camel. 


LUMINOUS VALLEY 
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heep and cattle, left the valley. The 
resent Indian Reservation is in the 
orth end of the valley where the 
reological Survey map reads “Vol- 
anic Tableland.” The usual ironies 
f progress. However, a rainproof 
abin and a sewing machine may rec- 
mpense at least the Piute women 
or loss of harder life in their an- 
estral Inyo. The name Inyo, said 
» mean “the dwelling place of the 
reat spirit” comes from Indians in 
ais locality, but there is no record of 
ny village or site bearing the same 
tle. It may possibly be of Sho- 
1onean origin, but the source is un- 
ertain. 

There are numerous indications of 
ormer Indian villages, such as those 
t Black Rock and Fish Springs. 
here the amateur archeologist may 
sratch about in that manner of dedi- 
ated frenzy which is common to the 
ind, and not infrequently pick up an 
rrow head. It is usually obsidian, 
ut sometimes of a white material 
vidently flint, and more rarely, of 
asper. There are other sites and 
lso burials known to inhabitants of 
ae region, but not pointed out by 
1em to mere relic hunters. Owens Val- 
sy has, at Independence, an Eastern 
jalifornia Museum for the deposit of 
seal pioneer, natural historical and 
rcheological material. Rightly they 
re careful of dead Indians and live 
surists. But they will take time and 
‘ouble to direct you to the petro- 
lyphs that cover the rock walls at 
everal remote places, particularly ‘be: 
ond Bishop. Some of them must be 


hunted on foot at a distance from the 
road. While picking your way through 
the desert bush near the decorated 
cliffs you may startle a few coyotes. 
Or, the coyotes may startle you. They 
glide away, looking back at your sur- 
prise with no show of anxiety. 

The early days of mining, settling and 
Indian encounter in the sixties and 
seventies left Inyo’s pages plentifully 
spotted with blood and racy incidents. 
Mr. W. A. Chalfant of Bishop, who 
has written “The Story of Inyo,” is 
the historian to whom you must go 
for information about life here, good, 
bad and indigenous. Like all fron- 
tiers the valley sheltered the capable 
and decent along with the vicious and 
the rowdy. If you knew the place as 
well as Mr. Chalfant you could go 
from side to side and point out as 
you went whose blood fell here on 
this spot, or where a Mr. Belshaw of 
the rich Cerro Gordo mines gave up 
his new boots to the bandit Vasquez 
and was lucky to escape in his socks. 
Convict Lake in the Sierras not far 
over the Mono County line was the 
famous hideout in 1871 of convict 
desperadoes who broke prison at the 
Nevada penitentiary at Carson. 

In frontier crime a murderer was 
better thought of, at least by other 
murderers, than was a_horse-thief. 
The more honest element in Inyo 
openly rejoiced when _horse-thieves 
got together and shot each other in 
the head. The Inyo Independent said 
neatly, “In those rows where the 
principals are killed outright we have 
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a sort of morbid satisfaction in so 
reporting it; but when they are only 
maimed and become expensive public 
charges it is a bad go.” Administra- 
tion of justice, particularly at mining 
camps like Cerro Gordo and Panamint 
was often a wholly personal matter. 
Men were as emotional as babies in 
those days and those altitudes and 
much more apt to carry a gun on the 
hip. After one fray at Panamint, 
resulting in a death, the local paper 
printed the following paragraph. 

“An Unfortunate Affair. We are 
pained to record that during an un- 
fortunate affair which occurred at the 
express office, previous to the de- 
parture of the stage three days ago, 
one of our esteemed fellow citizens 
was compelled to resort to violent 
measures to protect his person. His 
opponent will be buried tomorrow in 
the little cemetery in Sour Dough.” 

The nicety of the polite phrasing 
puts homicide among the minor social 
incidents. 


The villains in Inyo County died 
with many bad words on their lips, 
but the good men died laconically. 
There is an excellent description in 
“The Story of Inyo” of the end of 
Mr. Pleasant of Visalia who was shot 
during an Indian battle and died with 
no English at all. “He did not reply 
to a question asked, but rose in his 
stirrups and fell from his horse, 


dead.” 


Without doubt the worst and most 
revolting story of those days is that 
of the terrible Mr. King who brought 
death to his friend, Mr. Rogers, in a 
grotesque and repellent way. It is 
the sort of tale one is reluctant to 
tell but its unique brutality has be- 
come a part of the memories of the 
valley. Any one who has been there 
for a time can tell you about it. It 
seems that Rogers had a place on 
Owens Lake and occasionally took 
travelers to board. King, a reputed 
clergyman, lived with him for several 
months in 1865. Presently Rogers 
was not seen. Inquiries made of King 
brought the answer that his host had 
gone on a journey, leaving King his 
heir in case anything should happen. 
Two travelers were staying at the 
place and dined abundantly on a meal 
that King served them. At the close 
of dinner he asked them whether 
they knew what it was they had been 
eating. They said they thought they 
had been eating pork. “Well,” said 
King, “That’s all I had left of old 
Rogers.” 


Another tale of the day, typical of 
its violence but thoroughly amusing is 
that of how Senator Stewart out- 
witted two outlaws. Stewart had 
bought large claims in Panamint 
mines. After the sale the original 
owners continued to stay in camp and 
showed great personal interest in 
knowing when bullion shipments 
would commence. Stewart realized 
that having sold the mine and re- 
ceived payment they now planned to 
gather further profits. He thought it 
over, in fact he pondered on it deeply, 
and ordered some large moulds made 
and cast his bullion in balls of 750 
pounds. The outlaws looked on in 
consternation. According to the 
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Senator’s reminiscences quoted ji 
“The Story of Inyo,” they were hu 
to the quick. 


“They rode off on their horses ; 
mad as hornets, and by and by the 
came back and cussed me out an 
said I’d be sorry for being such 
mean ungenerous skunk, And the 
they rode away, and came back agaii 
It seemed they just couldn’t sta 
away. Half a dozen of them prie 
and tugged and strained and grunte 
trying to hoist one of them on 
mule; but that made the mule ma 
and he took a hand in the proceet 
ings and made those outlaws fee 
pretty sick. After that they gave . 
up, and while we were loading fiv 
of the cannon balls into a freigl 
wagon they sat around disconsolat 
and solemn like pallbearers at 
funeral. We hauled that silver ou 
of there like ordinary freight, withou 
a guard.” 


The country’s rich mining camp 
have been the scene of dramati 
bonanzas, principally in the heavil 
mineralized ranges to the east. Silve: 
zinc, gold, copper and more recentl 
tungsten were prominent in Inyo’ 
wealth. Cerro Gordo had a_ phe 
nomenal yield of silver-bearing lea 
ore, and is today still in operation 
The old excitement of mining day 
has passed, never to return with th 
same picturesque zest, even with th 
advent of new discoveries. When th 
frontiers go under nothing like then 
takes their place. But Inyo keep 
her character of remoteness, even 01 
a paved highway. Her people ar 
clannish. They love their home. The: 
do not mind that there are others 
who have acquired any peculiar re 
gard for the valley. They come many 
times, returning to see it in differen 
seasons, to visit some creek or for 
mation they had overlooked, to pry 
into the amber caynon back o} 
Haiwee or hunt for petroglyphs neat 
Coso. There are many people for 
whom the long valley between range: 
means not merely a holiday into ; 
diverting place, but an experience of 
flawless space and very ancient earth 
It is three and four generations since 
the pioneers brought their fruits and 
seeds to grow beside the Indian’s wile 
taboose. In those years the story o! 
Inyo and the story of man in the Wes! 
have been told together. Whatever 
happens there now, where the shadow 
of the Sierra fills the valley and 
climbs the mountain to the east, that 
story will not be forgotten. 


Nature, we must suppose, is wrong 
about man, about the white man. He 
cannot live on her own harvests, al- 
though the Indian did. What food 
nature does provide of a larger kind 
in field and stream is just hard and 
elusive enough to become the major 
relaxation of tired business men and 
mechanics. But there is that other 
relationship between nature and man, 
not really unfunctional and not al- 
ways romantic: his perception of her 
degrees and subtleties. It is a feel- 
ing of poise at the foot of great 
mountains, and a sense of being at 
home in the old clear light that shines 
on western places as it shines on Inyo. 

2 8 8 


he chosen animal as it deviates from 
he herd. In the midst of the stam- 
ede, crashing of branches, trumpet- 
ings of bulls and squeals of the totos, 
ords are quickly and skillfully looped 
n the quarry’s limbs. This maneu- 
er is usually successful, otherwise 
he animal is often overtaken cross- 
ing a swamp and captured in wate-. 
ven though the attack is under the 
protection of the armed men, it re- 
quires consummate courage and abil- 
ity. 

The elephant selected is now com- 
pletely encircled by the Azandi and 
with flailing trunk it charges this way 
and that in bewilderment. A hind leg 
is roped, then the other: quick as a 
flash a couple of turns are taken 
about a tree with the home end of a 
leg rope. Snap! It parts, and like 
a whiplash strikes down a hunter. As 
the captive is slowed up by the men 
on the other rope, a spare cord is 
tied to the end of the frayed one. 
The hunters lay hold of the ropes and 
‘are pulled and dragged. The struggle 
increases in fury and is a long knock- 
down and drag-out affair. The-e is 
a warning cry. A ferocious old bull 
suddenly looms upon the scene to 
deliver the captive: a salvo of fatal 
fire from the armed hunters is the 
answer. 

The end of the terrific battle usu- 
ally finds Tembo secured, his great, 
gray body bruised and bleeding from 
the fight, heaving like a pair of co- 
lossal bellows. About him slump the 
men; one spits blood from a trunk 
blow on the chest, others nurse in- 
juries or are badly scratched from 
coarse grass and thorns; all are heavy- 
ing for breath as heavily as the van- 
quished enemy lying in their midst. 

After a rest the animal is allowed 
to rise. Two lines attached to a belly 
band are stretched right and left, each 
manned by eight men. They allow 
the elephant to proceed at will in 
front of them, as long as he chooses 
the right direction, but bring him back 
to it when he takes another. At the 
first suitable place, with access to 
water if possible, His Highness is se- 
curely tethered and fed. Two run- 
ners are dispatched to the base camp 
for a pair of monitors, who start out 
immediately regardless of the hour. 

The monitors appear the next 
day, escorted by the runners, and un- 
der the monitor convoy this elephant 
and other captives are brought to 
the central camp where they are 
bathed and their wounds dressed. 
Here the novices from the very start 
undergo a definite taming regime for 
an arduous four months—January to 
May. In addition to their walks and 
watering they become accustomed to 
being tied and untied, four times a 
day. Then through the jungle and 
grass country in late April goes the 
triumphant caravan, eventually bring- 
ing in the captives to Gangala where 
there is much rejoicing among the 
Azandi. Their village soon throbs 
with the cadence of their barbaric 
songs and night pulses with the cease- 
less rhythm of their tom-toms. Train- 
ing under guard of the monitors be- 
gins in May as soon as the newcomers 
arrive at the Post, after recovering 
from their wounds and the strain of 
the initial weeks of capitivity. 

From what I saw at Gangala I am 
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convinced that no domesticated ani- 
mal, unless it be the dog, is more in- 
telligent than the elephant; certainly 
none is potentially as dangerous. Con- 
sequently, unremitting care and watch- 
fulness is required in carrying out 
the training methods. First of all 
Tembo must become accustomed to 
man and to being fed, petted and 
groomed. Each elephant from the 
start is under the care of his future 
trainer. The methods employed are 
basically those used in British India, 
and comprise the combined use of 
corrections and rewards to render the 
elephant manageable, and progression 
in work to render him useful. 

Each of the tethered elephants in 
the Park is surrounded by a group of 
men. Each group approaches its re- 
spective animals, intoning in chorus, 
“Lulla-la li soi! Lullala li soi!” 
caressing them with soft branches of 
leaves. I saw a cornac from one 
group spring with the agility of a 
panther upon his elephant’s back. 
Squeals of fear and rage met this im- 
pudence, as the creature endeavored 
to rid itself of the clinging thing on 
his back. This youngster was so 
nervous that a few minutes sufficed: 
eventually all beginners are mounted 
morning and evening during the en- 
tire fifteen-minute chanting. 

“Couchez!” I heard a cornac ex- 
claim as, sitting an elephant, he 
pressed his hook handle onto its neck. 
Cords held from all four limbs were 
stretched fore and aft to their maxi- 
mum, bringing the elbows and knees 
of the animal as near as possible to 
the ground. “Couchez! Couchez!” 
repeated the trainer, pressing harder 
on the hook, as his assistant applied 
a drawing motion to the front cords 
to induce the animal to lie down. 
Slowly, very slowly, the great living 
mass subsided to earth. A _ slight 
slacking of the cords, a sweet yam and 
a little rest was the pupil’s reward. 
“Debout!” The huge bulk now rose 
forelegs first. With cords less and 
less taut, elephants in five or six days 
learn to lie down or get up at 
“Couchez” or “Debout.” 

The assistant now dropped a small 
ball of coarse sisal string in front of 
the elephant who, out of curiosity, 
picked it up with its trunk to ex- 
amine it. “La drrr! Drrr! La drrr!” 
burred the mounted cornac, tempt- 
ingly holding over its head a piece of 
manioc. What a delicacy! Tembo 
reaches for it. Deftly the cornac re- 
leases the ball and occasionally sub- 
stitutes the delicacy, but always pats 
his elephant’s trunk or head as part 
of the reward. This trick teaches ele- 
phants to pick up a piece of rope or 
any other object and pass or throw 
it to their riders. This kindergarten 
stage is the most difficult and danger- 
ous for the cornacs. 

“After five long months of this 
school work for half an hour morning 
and evening, five days a week,” the 
chef du poste said, “Tembo becomes 
reconciled to being mounted, getting 
up and lying down at command. Even 
the bad boys of the class are willing 
to obey and carry out their orders 
perfectly.” 

I noticed that a cornac never 
mounted without a hook and that as- 
sistants carry prods. Attaching o- 
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detaching chains in camp, hobbling 
or unhobbling for pasturage, is done 
with skill and alertness and only when 
the elephant is mounted. A cornac 
never removes chains or frees an ele- 
phant alone. During the sixth month, 
the novices are hobbled and turned 
loose to accustom them to this an- 
noying restciction. “The substitute of 
that cornac,” motioned Van Belling- 
hen toward the driver of a five- 
months’ trained captivs, “attempted 
to put the chains on the elephaat’s 
feet; without warning the great brute 
turned on him and gored him to 
death.” Not until the elephant kneels 
and allows mounting and also works 
while marching can training proper 
be said to commence. However, every 
exercise taught from the first is re- 
peated daily. Elephants learn quickly 
by watching one another and _ this 
fact can be utilized in their training. 

Little groups of two totos to a 
monitor follow along a trail, thirty 
to sixty feet apart, and in a military 
way go forward, stop, tuzn and go 
backward. During this drill the most 
common Belgian Cavalry commands 
are used, and the cornacs apply the 
hook accordingly until all the ele- 


phants can execute these movements 
simultaneously. The slightest  in- 


docility shown by a youngster brings 
a prompt resounding slam from his 
monitor’s trunk, otherwise a few good 
pokes with tusks bring him quickly 
to terms. 

By the middle of the seventh month 
begins the important experiment of 
untying the young animals from the 
monitors. The cornacs usually take 
advantage of a rest period to detach 
the tethering cords which, however, 
remain fixed to the neck of the freed 
animal. It has become so habituated 
to working beside its monitor that it 
remains there following the monitor 
in its movements. Work finished, the 
apprentices are tied up again. After 
a fortnight, comes the difficult task of 
discontinuing the help of monitors as 
column leaders and marching the new 
recruits entirely alone to pasture, 
water and so forth. During this pe- 
riod chains replace leg cords. The 
elephants become fond of their train- 
ers, but sometimes evidence jealousy 
toward them. Totos are very roguish 
and play with their mothers’ drivers, 
who must be careful in touching the 
little ones as the mothers object to 
strangers approaching them. 

Van Bellinghen claimed that ele- 
phants have personality. “Each”, he 
insisted, “ is as distinct in character 
from other elephants as one man from 
another. Some are intelligent; some 
dumb bells; some steady, reliable and 
good-tempered; others vicious, or as 
skittish and nervous as a schoolgi-I. 
In leadership there is more or less 
sex equality; they have strong likes 
and dislikes and a sense of modesty 
and bashfulness. When domesticated, 
their gentleness, sociability and intel- 
ligence win men to them. As soon as 
possible, the temperament, character, 
habits and particular aptitudes of 
each elephant are studied to obtain 
the most work from each animal.” 

By the end of the eighth month, the 
first part of the training is over and 
the young elephants are added to the 
working herd. Daily training and as- 
sociation with their elders at work 
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finds them, at the end of ten months 
to a year from the time of capture, 
full-fledged working elephants. 

Hours before dawn, in darkness, in 
stazlit night, or under the full glory 
of the moon, the great herd scutfts its 
way to water; but before leaving for 
work each elephant has a_ hearty 
breakfast which amounts to forty-six 
pounds of green fodder in weight. 

The working hours of their school- 
ing at Gangala and Api ordinarily aze 
from sunrise, which is always about 
6 o’clock, until 11 a.m. From then 
until five o’clock the elephants are 
taken to the pasture, a large rectangle 
of undergrowth bounded by footpaths 
for the guards. Here they are given 
fodder at noon, hobbled with chains 
and allowed to graze at will, under 
the supervision of two Azandi keep- 
ers. Lhree times daily they are 
watered, but Tembo is never allowed 
to drink when perspiring, or imme- 
diately after work. Evening finds them 
marching back from their sunset bath 
in the Dungu to the elephant park. 
Heze they are made fast to their posts 
for the night, chains are inspected 
and the elephants examined for in- 
juries or chafings from the harness. 

That evening as I stood beside Van 
Bellinghen in the middle of the Park 
he abruptly turned from me and 
loudly ordered: 
“Préparez-vous pour la lombo!” 

“Lombo — o — o” echoed all the 
Azandi in a big murmur. Half a 
minute of scurrying about and each 
man, with a branch of leaves, took 
his place in his little group about an 
elephant, each of those over five feet, 
ten inches being mounted by a man. 
Between the two long lines of ele- 
phants stands the M’Yapala who 
emits a single, sustained note—a com- 
mand. Then in a melodious, rhyth- 
mic intonation he chants: 

“Hi yalla yalla, zu ay pas.” 

“Lullala li soi!” (It is so!) came 
back in a rich, sonorous refrain. 

“Ay cum riehula,” then in unison— 

“Zu a soil” 

“Ay cum mehula” 

“Zu a pas! 

Lulla-la li soi! Lulla-la li soi!” 
Thus, in fascinating cadence, these 
primitive Azandi chanted their 
Lombo, the “Song of the Elephants.” 
For a full quarter hour during this 
singing, which is of Hindu origin, they 
beat a perfect rhythm by slapping the 
elephants with leafy branches, strok- 
ing them under the mouth and fore- 
legs, and down the hind quarters. One 
singer sits on the elephant’s back, 
stroking his head and ears. In this 
lullaby, various ideas are exposed, im- 
provised after the manner of the des- 
ert Arab: “If you work well, you will 
eat well.” Then comes the refrain, 
“Lulla-la li soi!” (It is so!)—an ex- 
pression undoubtedly borrowed from 
the Indian mahout. The leader may 
sing to the elephants, “The sun is set- 
ting, you will get bananas before you 
sleep.” 

Neck cords are slacked a little, one 
or two elephants trumpet. There is 
a rustling like gusts of wind through 
leaves in fall, as armful after armful 
of fresh leaves and grass are thrown 
in piles in front of .the elephants. 
This evening meal for an animal 
weighing 5050 pounds consists of 47 
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pounds of young leaves, 800 pounds 
of small branches, 30 to 40 pounds 
green fodder, 5 to 7 pounds of man- 
ioc, sweet potatoes, bananas, ground 
manioc and rice. 

“Rassemblement!” (Fall in!) Calls 
the Commandant. The cornacs line 
up, double rank, company-front. Van 
ellinghen inspects, the sergeant 
alutes, the company follows suit. 
“Break ranks! Dismissed!” 

When Tembo graduates at the end 
of a year and understands his trade 
of “traction engine,” he is ready to 
take his place as an economic factor 
in the exploitation of the Congo, 
where he is rendering a signal service. 
He clears forests, downs trees and 
‘transports stumps to camp. But above 
all, his work is one of traction. AI- 
though he carries loads of two to 
three tons, it is in dragging a plow and 
other agricultural work and in haul- 
ing a road transport that he is of 
greatest use. 

Work hours are gradually increased, 
as well as weights of loads and dis- 
‘tances to be traveled, until the maxi- 
mum is attained. Nothing impressed 
me more than a line of elephants 
looming into camp, porteraging great 
piles of fodder slung across their 
backs; or, by means of strong chains 
twenty-seven feet long, dragging forth 
fair-sized trees, seemingly tearing and 
ripping out the very heart of the for- 
est. 

The time given daily to road trans- 
port depends on the nature of the 
country and the conditions of road 
and load. Usually harnessed in pairs 
to iron-wheeled carts, elephants haul 
loads of three to four tons at a speed 
of about two and a half miles an hour 
and an average distance of about 
twelve miles a day. The owner or 
| hirer should maintain the good condi- 
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tion of the elephants, avoiding exces- 
sive fatigue, working preferably in 
the early morning, and resting them 
in the shade during the hot hours. 
Though the ¢élephant is sturdy and 
docile, extraordinary service must not 
be demanded of him at any cost. 

Commandant Laplume and his suc- 
cessors, Magnette and Van Bellinghen 
and Capt. Offerman, made a King’s 
dream come true and demonstrated 
the elephant’s successful use in vari- 
ous kinds of traction work. It is es- 
timated that the work of an elephant 
is five times cheaper than that of a 
tractor. 

Our pleasure was tinged with regret 
when on my hospitable friend’s ver- 
anda, we took our last apéritif to- 
gether. “The road you will follow,” 
said Van Bellinghen setting down his 
kirsch, “is called the Congo-Nile 
Royal Highway. It was over this in 
1922 that the first major experiment 
in transport was made between Buta 
and Bambili. With only old auto 
chassis, to which were harnessed ten 
elephants, an entire cotton plant was 
transported from Buta and installed 
in Dingila. This success resulted in 
buying suitable rolling stock and in 
two years there was a regular trans- 
port comprising a column of twelve 
elephants, hauling six cars of ten tons 
each, operating regularly between Ti- 
tuli and Bambili. But you'll find the 
going fairly good. Bon voyage and 
au revoir.” 

I left Gangala, passing the row of 
high hills near Aba—all in a line and 
of near size, which because of their 
shapes, are called by the Mission peo- 
ple, “The Elephants”—a fitting fare- 
well as I headed with my safari to 
catch the river steamer at Juba on the 
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for someone to fall in! 

And the ratcatchers—none of your 
modern “vermin destroying com: 
panies,” but old veterans with their 
terriers, and their clay pipes, sou- 
venirs of a calling that dates back to 
the Great Plague. Perhaps the dreams 
of old London linger here, too, 
around the ratcatchers, holding their 
lonely vigil in the torch-lit stillness 
of warehouses. 

East still, is Jewry, the Ghetto, 

where the marriage broker earns a 
substantial living, where the “Shab. 
bos Goys” work, denying the heri- 
tage of orthodox Judaism by doing 
what the strict Jew will not—these 
women go their rounds on Friday eve- 
nings, turning on lights, lighting fires, 
and doing all those tasks which, 
essential to normal household life, 
come under the heading of work, and 
must therefore not be done on the 
Sabbath. 
_ Almost in the heart of the Ghetto, 
curious enough, is London’s only 
Church Bell Foundry. Here the great 
bell of Milan Cathedral was struck. 

Makers of dolls’ eyes, makers of 
glass eyes for human beings, your 
queer trades cluster around the East 


End. 


Often romance outruns the printed 
word. Zangwill, writing of the King 
of the Schnorrers, did not know that 
there is a King of the Beggars, whose 
employees, working on a fixed salary 
and commission, trundle the barrel- 
organs and display the sidewalk 
paintings—“‘all my own work”—sup- 
plied by the misplaced genius who 
has cornered this market. 

Thomas Burke’s tales of Lime. 
house are no less intriguing than the 
yarns of the ex-master of shipping 
who lives in the East India Dock 
Road, and who used to deal in— 
Chinese. He will tell you how he 
used to smuggle the yellow men into 
Frisco in defiance of the revenue 
men, and how he has had as much as 
£150 for a battened down passenger 
on his old tramp. 

Walk a few steps further and dis- 
cover the lost village of Bow Creek, 
behind the East India Dock Road— 
the village in London that is an old 
print come to life. Here live the 
“scurfers”—the boys who wriggle 
their way into ships’ boilers to 
scrape out the encrusted corrosion. 
Here, too, are the “toshers,” living, 
like the “mudlarkers,” on what the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Japan in just 10 days!” 


“A week and a half from North America and here I am in Japan, 
land of surprises! Children trying out their English on the tourists. 
Street signs making a riot of color. Actors in fantastic, tragic poses. 
I'll cross to Shanghai for silks and jades ... play a round of golf at 
Hong Kong ... and end my little tour in ear-shot of Manila’s Spanish 
church-bells. I won’t be long, by Empress!” 


loads of fun!” 


The fastest Pacific crossing is Empress express, only 10 days to 
Yokohama... by Empress of Asia or Empress of Russia. It takes 
just 3 days more to go via Honolulu by Empress of Japan (largest, 
fastest liner on the Pacific) or Empress of Canada. 

You'll like these ships! Informal fun... good service... lovely 
rooms! Everything you’d find on crack Atlantic liners! 


Frequent sailings from Vancouver and Victoria to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila. Orient fares in- 
clude passage to and from Seattle. From California, meet an Em- 
press at Honolulu. Low all-year round-trip fares . . . First Class and 
Tourist Class. Also, low-cost Third Class. Inclusive-cost tours. 

P.S. The Empress of Britain World Cruise sails from Yokohama 
April 15,en route to New York via Honolulu, California,and Panama. 

Details from your acENT or Canadian Pacific: New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Washington, 33 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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For all their fame, legendary 
“Castles in Spain” have their 
limitations. Where could you find 


one, for instance, with its own 
golden beach and a shimmering 
tropic sea at its very doorstep? 
With whispering palms touched by 
magic moonlight? With the Miami 
area’s parade of sunshine pas- 
times and carefree diversions from 
which to choose your entertain- 
ment? Here, at the Pancoast is a 
“Castle in Spain” that looks the 


ArtHuR Pancoast, President 


* DIRE Ciisyer 


part... light, airy, Spanish archi- 
tecture, patios and terraces, decora- 
tive tile. Traditions of unexcelled 
cuisine and friendly service add the 
final touches of practical well-be- 
ing to glamorous vacation days. Se- 
lect clientele assures you of con- 
genial companions for gay days and 
tropic nights. After all, “Castles in 
Spain” are only legendary—but the 
Pancoast is actual—is alive! So much 
so that it is advisable to write or wire 
well in advance for reservations. 


NorMaAn Pancoast, Manager 
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ONG aE OC ENING: 


JAMA 


WEST 


BRITISH 
365 DAYS OF SUNSHINE 


— delightful bathing in the warm tur- 
quoise blue waters of the Caribbean Sea. 
Ride or drive through quiet country lanes 
abundant with exquisite tropical growth. 

Motor over 4000 milesof good roads through gor- 
geous mountain scenery. Excellent golf, tennis, horse- 
back riding, mountain stream or deep sea fishing. 


_ Good hotels at moderate rates. First class ocean 
liners and Pan American Airways make regular 
trips to Jamaica. Full information from Tourist, 


Steamship and Air Line Agencies. 


Write today for illustrated folders to: 
Jamaica, B.W.I. or 
J. ROLAND KAY, 100 B. Ohio St., Room 404, Chicago, Il. 


IN THE WORLD- 


TOURIST BUREAU, Kingston, 


THE LOVELIEST TROPIC ISLE 


NEW YORK BOUND? 


By Auto .. - by Boat? 


ASILY accessible by auto, convenient to the 
railroad and steamship terminals, shops 
and all points of interest. 

iE Prince George, removed from noisy 
thoroughfares, is an economical and com- 
fortable hotel with a unique atmosphere, 
ideal for your stay in New York. 


by Train . 


1000 large comfortable rooms with private 


bath. 
Rates From $2 Single. . . . $3 Double 
Special Weekly Rates 
Write for descriptive booklet T giving a list 
of all points of interest. 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 
Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Monager 
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Boasts atmosphere 
and resources that 
are world - famous. 
Perfectly located, 
thoroughly modern, 
socially distinguished, 
restfully luxurious. 
Cuisine and Service 
above criticism. 


| SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


QUEER TRADES OF LONDON 


(Continued from page 57) 


ebb tide of the river provides, but 
who ply their not unadventurous 
trade by boat. 

But we have been too long East. 
Back through the City—the oldest 
part of London, yet not so prolific of 
queer trades as you might expect, un- 
less you count the night watchmen in 
Holborn, who still call the hours— 
“Twelve o’clock and all’s well!”—I 
would like you to pause for a minute 
in St. Andrew’s Church and gaze at 
the effigy of John Stow, in whose 
hand the Lord Mayor of London 
places a fresh quill once a year. Stow 
surveyed the City of London in 1598, 
and became so poor in doing so that 
it was left to the King to save him 
from starvation. This James I, in his 
munificence, did by granting the ex- 
merchant—a license to beg in the 
City of London. 

Old London had its queer trades 
as well as the London of 1935. Some- 
times the very age of a trade makes 
for its rarity. You would hardly ex- 
pect to find a blacksmith’s shop com- 
plete with anvil and forge in the 
heart of the City, but just off the 
Strand, in Milford Lane, one. still 
exists. 

Across in drab North London, 
where neither the intrigue of the East 
nor the glitter of the West permeates, 
amid the clanging of the tramcars 
and the “Buy! Buy!” of the suburban 
market stallholders, exists the oldest 
of trades. Here the goldbeaters ham- 
mer down their gold and skin mixture 
into gold leaf, working away on their 
marble slabs just as the old Greeks 
did, or the slaves of the Pharaohs. 
Read your Homer, and you will find 
mention of this craft that has sur- 
vived the ages. 

Still haunting the suburbs we find 
two men who, if you may not be able 
to call this a regular trade, have ex- 
ploited one of the most unusual forms 
of employment of all—that of catch- 
ing mosquitoes at a garden party. 

And do not miss a London police 
court, if you would find how varied 
are London’s queer trades. The oc- 
cupations given by the characters 
who appear in the dock or the wit- 
ness box would fill a volume. 

Here is a man whose livelihood is 
“winning newspaper competitions,” a 
precarious calling, one might imagine. 
Here is another who lives by solving 
crossword and similar puzzles and 
supplying the results—a “solutionist,” 
he calls himself. 

What happens to the tiny circles 
of confetti-like paper clipped from 
the tickets of London’s bus and Un- 
derground passengers? Would you 
believe that there are girls employed 
by the London Transport Board, 
whose job it is to count the shreds 
emptied from the ticket punches? 

Ever-:arprising London, with its 
still more surprising characters wrest- 
ing a living from modern Babylon— 
its pavement artists, one of whom, 
offered £10 for a picture he had 
painted of a famous actor, refused dis- 
dainfully—its street hawkers with 
their mechanical Mickeys and Minnies 
daring the trampling feet of the care- 
less pedestrian—its flower women 
around the statue of Eros at the hub 
of the world—its coffee stall keepers 
with their knowledge of the humors 
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and tragedies of the seamy side—its — 
hansom cabbies, appearing only by : 
night now, tempting the reveller or — 
the dreamer who would recapture the © 
spirit of Victorian London—and its 
anatomist (I have only been able to 
trace one such). : 

You will discover him in the pur- 
lieus of Bloomsbury, this dealer in 
bones, and you may see him fill a 
grinning skull with dried peas and 
then immerse it in water, so that the 
peas swell—the skull bursts—and the 
bones can be classified for museum or 
hospital purposes. 

Ever-surprising London, with its 
illicit trades, its pretty peroxides of © 
Piccadilly, who may trade but must 
not importune; its men, and women, 
who arrange “marriages of conveni- 
ence” between foreign women and 
such down-and-outs of unregenerates 
as will sell their names for a few 
pounds. Thus the women acquire 
British nationality and can pursue 
Mrs. Warren’s profession with no de- — 
portation penalty to fear, but merely 
an occasional forty shilling fine. 

Strange London, with its street 
bookmakers, defying the anomalies 
of a Law that says you may bet— 
provided you do so for credit, and 
not for cash. But the law is broken ~ 
a hundred fold for every prosecution, 
for the greyhound track and the race- 
course are to the Cockney what Wall 
Street is to the New Yorker, and 
there is hardly a man or woman in 
every sphere of society, who does not 
have his or her “fancy” for the “dogs” 
or the Turf, despite the fact that 
they have no credit account with a 
legitimate “turf commission agent.” 

You can’t defy tradition in London, — 
and the old trades cling, like dying — 
men, to life. There are few Punch 
and Judy men left, the once familiar 
street corner entertainment for young 
and old children has become a rarity, 
but it is still to be seen occasionally, — 
and the historic human drama of the 
squeaky-voiced puppets is unfolded — 
before an eager audience on whom 
Dob Toby from his perch broods 
mournfully. 

The Punch and Judy man will tell 
you that this is the oldest entertain- 
ment in the world. There are only 
four of these old showmen now, and 
when they die, the real Punch and 
Judy will die with them. 

“The dreams of London,” said our 
friend outside the theater queue at 
the beginning of this article. 

Truly, the Queer Trades of Lon- 
don are the Dreams of London. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO, 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


For Winter Reading .. . 


For every boy and girl—and their parents. 
MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S 
A Trip to Washington with Bobby and Betty 
The wife of the President of the United States has 
written one of the most delightful juveniles (ages 8 
to 80) of the season. Two young Americans have 
an adventurous trip to the nation’s capital, and un- 
der Mrs. Roosevelt’s direction see Washington’s ex- 
citing points of interest. Profusely illustrated. $2.00 


Old Bill is back! 
BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER’S 
Old Bill Looks at Europe 


One of the world’s most famous characters 
emerges from retirement to revisit the 
scenes of his glory in the years of the war. 
Never has Old Bill been more amusing, 
never has his creator presented the native 
wit and humor of this lovable character 
more vividly. With many illustrations by 
the author. $2.50 


Let this be your guide... 
MEXICAN JOURNEY 
By EDITH MACKIE and SHELDON DICK 

“If you intend ever to go to Mexico, take along Mexican Journey.” 
—Book-of-the-Month Club News. Brief, comprehensive and essen- 
tially practical, this book is the perfect guide for the modern tourist. 
It tells you how to get there, what to see, and how much to spend. 
With maps and photographs. $2.25 


An instant success! 
THE BODY BEAUTIFUL 
Edited by HEYWORTH CAMPBELL 


America’s foremost photographers have combined to create this 
superb volume of camera studies of the nude human body, which has 
become a national best seller. 814 x 12 inches. Spiral binding. $3.00 
At all booksellers or direct from 
DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


Outstanding New Books... 


“Leaves a Trail of Dead Reputations,” Bae 
says the New York Times of co 
CAT-CALLS by PEGGY BACON 4. 


With Drawings by the Author 


Dedicated “To Other Cats,” this book of pointed 
poems and sketches has the same caustically 
amusing style as the author’s Off With Their 
Heads! “You should not miss it.’—Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. $2.50 


News Flash: MURDERS COMMITTED in 
| BREAK STRIKES! he Technique of Pearl L. Bergoff 
By EDWARD LEVINSON 
Murderers, dope fiends, kidnappers, ex-convicts—they all make-up 
the bloodiest industry in America, strikebreaking! “A dramatic 


and effective exposure of a well-nigh mcredible situation.’"— N. Y. 
Post. With numerous action photos. $2.50 


“Thrilling!”—Saturday Review of Literature 


THE LAST CIVILIAN 

By ERNST GLAESER 

Author of “Class of 1902” 
Everyone in the little town of Siebenwasser, from the village pros- 
titute to the mayor, comes to life vividly and dramatically in this 
powerful novel of early Hitler Germany. $2.50. 


More Exciting Than His Fiction! 
ERSKINE CALDWELL’S 
first book of non-fiction 


SOME AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Shocking, brilliant impressions of restless 
America. “In some respects the best book 
that Erskine Caldwell has yet written.”— 
Albert Halper. $2.00 


At all booksellers or direct from 


Robert M. McBride & Co. 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


Have you an oil well 


im your garden? 


Of course not, but perhaps you have something within your 
grasp just as valuable as an oil well—and inexhaustible. 


You have good taste, but you may be as helpless to make 


use of this rare talent as a man alone in an untapped oil field 
without tools. If you feel you have good taste, here is a way 
to start drilling into this valuable resource and make it 
yield you a handsome return, as a business or as a hobby. 


Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decorating, 
written by nationally known authori- 
ties on the subject—in thirty de- 
lightful lessons, will start you on 
your way to becoming an expert in 
period furniture and furnishings, 
treatment of walls, windows and 
floors, combination of colors, etc., 
plus six complete lessons devoted 
to the modern mode exclusively. 


An enjoyable evening’s reading at 
home once a week will enable you 
to add materially to the pleasure 
you get out of your talent and en- 


able you to enter a congenial and 
profitable profession. 


Such knowledge is today almost a 
cultural necessity and this knowl- 
edge will save you expensive mis- 
takes in the selection of furniture 
and furnishings for your own home, 
no matter how large or how small 
an establishment you are _ con- 
cerned with. 


This Home Study Course in Interior 
Decoration is accredited by the 
Board of Regents in New York 
State, has been running for many 
years, and has enrolled nearly 5,000 
students. 


Start today developing your talent by mailing in the attached coupon. 
Without cost or obligation we will be delighted to mail you a handsome 
booklet full of information and complete detailed description of this course. 


WHAT PERIODS OF FURNITURE ARE IN THIS ROOM? 


This course will enable you to know at once how to combine different 
periods and styles in a harmonious whole. 


PUT YOUR GOOD TASTE TO WORK ... Clip the attached coupon now 
and mail! Without cost or obligation we will send you a handsome booklet 
describing the course in detail. Send for your copy now! 
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: Arts & Decoration Home Study Course in Decoration, 

' 116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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« Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course 
4 in Interior Decoration. 
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SOMETHING \| | it THAN SHIPS... 


AND PORTS ..AND SUNSHINE 


“ 


E were singing “The Kling-Kling 
Bird on the Divi-Divi 1'ree’ when 
the Purser joined us. ‘Care to see them?’ 
he asked. We insisted that they couldn’t 
possibly exist outside of a song hit. ‘But 
they do,’ he said. ‘T’ll show you the bird 
and the tree— in Jamaica!’ And he did.” 


Whether it’s viewing a kling-kling 
bird or breakfasting in bed, you'll find 
your wishes anticipated, tastes catered 
to, on a Colombian Line cruise. That’s 
what we mean by the “Personal Note’. 


A dip after deck sports? The outdoor 
verandah pool is filled with fresh sea 
water. An intimate dinner party for ship- 
board friends? A special table, smartly 
decorated, is ready for you in the air- 
conditioned dining room. Music and 
dancing under the stars? The orchestra 
brings the latest melodies to tropic seas. 


Ashore, you'll visit the most interest- 
ing ports of the Caribbean ... Haiti... 
Jamaica... romantic cities of Colombia, 
South America . . . Cristobal and the 
Panama Canal. Not just a .few hours’ 
sightseeing, but from one to two days in 
each country—time to absorb the real 
glamor of the tropics. 

x * % 

18-DAY CRUISE to HAITI; JAMAICA, B. W.1; 
COLOMBIA, So. Am. (2 ports); PANAMA CANAL. 
$190 up. First Class. 

11-DAY CRUISE All-Expenses to HAITI (2 visits) 
and JAMAICA—1 to 2 days with sightseeing in 
both. $170 up. First Class. 

11-DAY CRUISE All-Expenses to HAITI. 4 days, 3 


nights in and around Haiti. Hotel and sightseeing 
included. $135 up. First Class. 


Sailings from New York every Thursday on 
“Haiti” and“Colombia”, or popular “Pastores”’, 
All outside staterooms, amidships, even at min- 
imum. Beds, not berths. Punkah-louvre ventila- 
tion. Talking pictures. Celebrated cuisine. 
Direct docking at regular ports, No passports 
necessary. 


Ask your Travel Agent for complete information and illustratea literature, or 
apply, Colombian Line, 17 Battery Place, New York City. WHitehall 4-8000 


COLOMBIAN CRUISES 


TO THE 


SPANISH MAIN 


